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THE BRITISH WAY 


OME paragraphs in a letter from a British manufacturer 
S:: wide experience both in public administration and 

private enterprise are especially interesting at this time 
when America is going through some of the acute unrest 
which characterized England eight months ago. At that time 
this manufacturer wrote saying that he was deliberating on 
closing down his plant “so that everybody could cool off”— 
the war had left people so unsettled, managers and men; the 
relaxation of the strain had so affected the power of people 
to concentrate on the task in hand; feeling was running high. 
He did not do so. Today he writes: . 


The evidence I get from the managers at the — Works is to the effect 
that our people have now settled down to work, and the output is 
equal to what it was in 1914. I think, however, we are exceptionally 
fortunate in this, for it is not the general experience. There is still 
a great deal of restlessness resulting from the industrial upheaval 
caused by the War, and the many strikes which we are suffering from 
are merely evidence of the general spirit of unrest. 

The temper of the people, during the railway strike, was, I think, 
very good. There was little bitterness and very little sabotage 
indeed scarcely any, but the opinion of the public, on the whole, was 
definitely against the men—not so much onthe rights and wrongs of 
their case, but on account of their precipitate action. 

I am an optimist with regard to social conditions in the country. 
We shall, of course, have to pass through many difficulties, but I 
think we shall win through. After all, the British people are fairly 
level-headed and sensible when they come to a difficult place. But 
we shall not get industrial peace unless employers are prepared to 
approach the situation in a liberal spirit, and are thoroughly alive 
to the fact that we are living in a new world, requiring new indus- | 
trial conditions. The present generation of workers cannot be fitted 
into the industrial system which existed before the war, and any 
attempt to squeeze them into it will inevitably lead to trouble. We 
are, of course, blessed with a number of responsible labor leaders who 
take a calm and statesmanlike view of the situation. Backed up by 
reasonable employers, these men will be able to guide their followers, 
ee the employers oppose them, then we shall certainly have bad 
trouble. 


BIRTH OF THE FREEDOM LEAGUE 


LTHOUGH one who was familiar with the origin of 

the American Freedom Convention held in Chicago 

recently might have expected its proceedings to be 
dominated by Socialists and other radicals, he would have 
been compelled to modify his opinion before it adjourned. 
After witnessing the election of the national committee, in 
which Seymour Stedman was defeated by Duncan McDonald, 
president of the Illinois Federation of Labor, and some 
lesser light was victorious over Victor Berger as Wisconsin’s 
representative, he would have discovered that the conven- 
tion could not be dismissed as the manifestation of a mere 
radical point of view. The greeting received by the colored 
man who was chosen to represent West Virginia also gave 
evidence of the breadth of the convention’s outlook. It is 
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true that it was called by the National League for the Re- 
lease of Political Prisoners, formed last winter upon the 
initiation of the National Executive Committee of the So- 
cialist Party, but when it met it carried the endorsement of 
nearly four hundred organizations, including mazy national, 
state and local labor unions as well as Socialist and labor 
parties. The reported membership of these organizations 
was 1,558,000. Making allowance for the duplications in 
this membership, the convention represented a large element 
in the population. 

The convention met to advocate the restoration of the con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of thought and of utterance, 
and amnesty for political and industrial prisoners. Un- 
doubtedly it was animated by a strong conviction that the 
men and women who were convicted under the espionage 
act and other war statutes, and who are still held in prison 
a year after the war has ceased, are being persecuted for 
their opposition to the present industrial order. It was 
pointed out that although the espionage act was passed to 
catch German spies, not a single German had been convicted 
under it and 363 Americans were in prison as a result of 
the method of enforcing it, while the cases of 497 others are 
still pending. Dean Robert M. Lovett, of the University of 
Chicago, said that two-thirds of these were held on charges 
involving only the expression of opinion in private. State 
laws alleged to abrogate fundamental rights were also 
censured. Dean Lovett spoke favorably of the Chamberlain 
bill and other bills before Congress affording amnesty to 
ee prisoners (see the Survey for September 20, page 
882). 

In the auditorium of the Machinists’ Hall, decorated with 
the stars and stripes and with a picture of Lincoln occupy- 
ing the place of honor, the three hundred delegates formu- 
lated a document which called attention to the suppression 
of freedom of utterance, and to the uprooting of the con- 
ception of America as an asylum for oppressed people of 
other lands. The threatened deportation of “political 
refugees from India” was cited as an instance of this, as 
was also the actual deportation of other foreign born per- 
sons, not because they thought or practiced violence—many 
of them being strongly opposed to the use of force in any 
exigency—but because “of their activity in organizing work- 
ers into labor unions, participating in strikes’ and oppos- 
ing the “continued domination of our government by the 
private owners of industry.” To petition Congress for the 
redress of these wrongs, it was considered, is futile. The 
convention therefore dedicated itself to work “for the united 
action of all labor that the power of solidarity may insure 
victory in the fight for freedom.” 

A permanent organization to carry on this fight was 
formed. This is'to be called the American Freedom League. 
The function of the national committee will be to perfect 
this organization. It will have its headquarters in Chicago 
and will act in general as a clearing house for various or- 
ganizations working “for the release of political, religious 
and industrial prisoners. . . against deportations for political 
offences and against all laws and regulations curtailing the 
free expression of opinion.” 


OPPRESSED NATIONS AND GROUPS 


ITH the break-up of the three great enemy empires, 

WV Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey, and of Rus- 
sia, the number of “oppressed” nationalities repre- 

sented in the United States by substantial immigrant colonies 
has undergone a marked reduction. Poland and Bohemia 
are already far on the way towards a stable, republican gov- 
ernment. The Serbs, Albanians, Finns, Letts, Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, Syrians, Armenians and other racial minorities 
in the former empires, with the sympathy and aid of the 
Allied governments, have at any rate the prospect of com- 
plete self-government as soon as they can come to an under- 
standing with their respective neighbors and to a sufficient 
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unity on dominant political issues among themselves. Thus } 
it happens that the racial minorities clamoring for American 
sympathy in their struggle for independence are largely those _ 
subject to the Allied governments themselves. The League 
of Small and Subject Nationalities which, since 1915, has_ 
tried in a modest and straightforward way to acquaint the — 
American public with the claims of the different racial minor-— 
ities and their historical background, did so—until the United — 
States entered the conflict—without regard to the side in the 
European war on which, in each case, the dominant majority — 
stood. With the entrance of this country, however, it was no 
longer possible to do so, and a somewhat inaffective attempt 
to carry through the old program—still linking the case of — 
Ireland, India, Korea, etc., with that of Poland, Syria and 
Albania—gradually ceased. The league now has dissolved. 

Quite recently, a new and more militant organization, not 
of small nationalities generally but exclusively of those con- 
sidering themselves coerced by others—a League of Op- 
pressed Peoples—has come into being, representative at 
present of insurgent groups—some majority and some minor- 
ity—in India, Egypt, Ireland, Korea, China, Russia, Persia 
and Syria. Because of the very fact that the Allies have 
liberated the groups concerned in enemy countries, the 
residuum is made up of groups largely in their own lands. 
Dudley Field Malone, former collector of the Port of New 
York, is chairman of the organization. Among other Amer- 
ican backers of, the new league are Prof. Herbert E. Corey, 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Frank P. Walsh, Frederic C. Howe, Harry Longfellow Dana, 
the Rev. Norman Thomas, Prof. Carleton Hayes, Robert 
Morse Lovett, Lovejoy Elliott and Prof. A. U. Pope. 


ANOTHER HELLENIC GRIEVANCE 
BB aise ke a in many cities, have changed in some- 


thing like a generation, from Irish to Negro, from 

Negro to Italian, from Italian to Greek, and now in 
Seattle the Greeks are complaining that they are being driven 
out of the profession by the Turks, with their lower standard 
of living. 


CALGARY’S JAIL 


NE unexpected result of the strike in Winnipeg, Can., 
(is May and June, was the cleaning up of the police 
cells in Calgary, eight hundred miles away in another 
province. A number of Calgary citizens had been searched 
for evidences of Bolshevistic affiliations following the strike, 
and two or three of them, in consequence of suspicious- 
looking books found in their possession, spent a night in the 
city jail. “Some of our finest men, you know,” said the dis- 
creet city employe who told the story; “men who had never 
been arrested for anything before. I’m sure I don’t know 
how they happened.... At any rate, after that the conditions — 
in the cells began to be talked about.” Indeed, the city 
council appointed a committee of three to investigate. One 
of the three was Mrs. Alderman Gale—very appropriately — 
appointed, since this was primarily a housekeeping matter. 
A member of the commitiee declared that when he went — 
over the cells they were supposed to be “clean”—he could — 
not say what they must have been like when “dirty.” Blan- — 
kets were found that had not been washed for seven years; | 
they were promptly well aired in the daily press. When Mrs. — 
Gale asked to see the laundry bills, she was told by the man — 
who would have had charge of them if there had been any, — 
that he had never seen one—and he had been there twelve — 
years. One alderman said that he felt personally respon- — 
sible for such conditions and would not stay on the council — 
fifteen minutes if they were allowed to continue. K 
The committee substantiated the charges against the jail. | 
It recommended that the Medical Health Officer, who had © 
under his supervision the sanitary arrangements in all build- | 
ings owned or controlled by the city, be required in the future — 
to submit quarterly reports to the council on the eondition © 


It ; 
“ty of all such buildings. It also carefully considered both the 
|u| possibility of improving the cells in their present location 
“« \in the basement of the city hall, and a plan for moving them 
')to the top floor. Here they would have plenty of sunlight 
‘\'})and suitable quarters for women could be more easily pro- 
lislj vided. Although two of the three members of the committee 
‘\io4 recommended this solution, the council felt that so drastic a 
‘Usgrearrangement of the building—it would have required a 
‘redistribution of the occupants of the second, third and fourth 
floors—was too radical and expensive, and besides that it 
‘twas “not necessary to provide a sunparlor for criminals.” 
(The committee had, of course, emphasized the fact that many 
wat of the occupants of the cells were not criminals, but persons 
lia} awaiting trial.) Nevertheless, it was decided to “fix up” the 
sjbasement. The windows of this reach well above the ground 
»} level and the building has open space on all sides, so that it 
\tlis not as bad as it might be when properly cared for. The 
ivf council took steps also to provide better food, to see that a 
# matron is in attendance whenever a woman prisoner is in the 
Ji jail, and to discontinue the use of the padded cell. Ii is 
\le) probable, moreover, that some better plan for handling 
“jmentally deranged persons will result from the interest 
) aroused. 
George Bernard Shaw declared the other day that the 
ai number of “extremely honest, high-minded, ultra-respectable 
people who have been in prison” recently was very great and 
16 that in a very short time it would be easy to convince people 
; that conditions in jails are bad because “every honest man 
y40in the country will have done six months and got to know 
i something about the matter.” 


A KENTUCKY CLEARING HOUSE 
Ny K wien wit has a newly organized cooperative council, 


which will be a clearing house for the plans and work 
of all the agencies in any way concerned in the welfare 
‘of the state. The functions of this council include the publi- 
{i} cation of a directory of social agencies of the state; the col- 
i lection of information regarding social agencies, their 
0@ resources, plans and surveys; the preparation of a pin map 


/ the consultation and cooperation of member organizations; 
éand a unified action on social legislation. Dr. Frank L. 
sl!) McVey, president of the University of Kentucky, is president 
a ) of the council; Mrs. Lafon Riker, president of the Federation 
“il of Women’s Clubs, is vice-president; the secretary and treas- 
@@ urer is Elwood Street, director of the Welfare League of 


ue Louisville. 


A UNION OF PROFESSIONALS 


HETHER there is a profession of social work or not, 
a frequently disputed subject, is likely to be seri- 
me | ously considered if the plans for a great national 
(8%) inter-professional body mature which are now put forward 
‘by a group of men including architects, civil engineers, 
“@ physicians, journalists and teachers. At the suggestion of 
, 9} the Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice, a com- 
@ mittee of professional and technical men, including Dr. 
;) Alexander Lambert, president of the American Medical As- 
Be sociation, New York; Thomas R. Kimball, president of the 
yl American Institute of Architects, Omaha; Calvin W. Rice, 
secretary of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
18) New York; Frederick L. Ackerman, New York; Felix Adler, 
a New York; Charles A. Beard, New York; Charles A. Boston, 
‘) New York; N. Max Dunning, Chicago; Henry W. Hodge, 
9) New York; Robert D. Kohn, New York; Arthur D. Little, 
‘te Cambridge, Mass.; Basil M. Manly, Washington; Milton 
” B. Medary, Jr., Philadelphia; George A. McKean, Detroit; 
_~ E. J. Mehren, New York; Frank A. Waugh, Amherst, and 
© Charles H. Whitaker, Washington, has arranged an inter- 
‘© professional conference, to be held in Detroit on November 
28 and 29. The main purpose of this conference is the es- 
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TO GIVE THANKS— 


E are but a short space from those days when men and 
women showed themselves equal to the supremest of all 
sacrifices: when for the sake of a great ideal countless 
men gave up all quest of material things, laid aside all thought 
of self and creature comforts and went forth to suffer and die 
for the betterment of Life. All that was theirs of hope in 
years to be they gave ungrudgingly. Is it not for us who are 
left to give deep and reverent thanks that it was given us to 
know such high and gallant hearts, that to us there remains 
this priceless possession,—that by the valor of their souls we 
have learned new Nobleness, possessed new Heritage? 
OR what greater gift could we be thankful than that it is 
4 given us to keep the faith, to hold high the torch, to give 
ourselves to the betterment of Life with the same glorious 
abandon as did they—to give our all. W. H. M. 


tablishment of a definite program on which all the profes- 
sions can unite, and its principal motive is to increase the 
importance and value of their public services and, possibly, 
to create a permanent inter-professional body. While prob- 


ably the conference will decide to concentrate on a few 


major points in such a program, a great variety of sugges- 
tions have been received showing the many benefits which 
inter-professional organization might bring with it. Some of 
these suggestions are as follows: 


To outline the functions of the different professions and the proper 
fields of cooperation; 

To compare and study-ethical standards; [A re-definition of these 
standards is desired more particularly by some members of the com- 
mittee who feel that at present they relate too exclusively to mutual 
relationships within the professions and not sufficiently to the relations 
between members of one profession and those of others.] 

To create public opinion favorable to the employment of the best 
qualified technical service in every field of government; [The wartime 
services of such men have shown how great at normal times is the loss 
to the people in efficiency and economy which comes from the fact 
that the professions are practically unrepresented in our scheme of 
government, federal, state and municipal. A member of the com- 
mittee, in illustrating this point to a representative of the Survey, 
mentioned the effectiveness of a representation made some years ago 
by the New York State chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tecture to Governor Sulzer of that state, concerning the incompetence 
of a man who had been appointed state architect and who was passing 
on the expenditure of several million dollars’ worth of public works 
a year. Not only was the contention of that delegation borne out by 
investigation, but owing to that incident the architects of New York 
have had a hand in entirely remodeling that particular department of 
the state government which since then has been conducted on efficient 
modern lines. ] 

To bring the ideals and functions of the different professions before 
college and high school students: through addresses by representative 
members of these professions; 

To spread the ideals of public service among the professions them- 
selves and discuss means by which the sense of responsibility of their 
members may find practical expression; 

To discuss means by which professional education may be brought 
into closer touch with the actual problems of the time; 

To democratize, if possible, the relations of professional men to the 
technical workers under their direction; 

To study eventually the whole question of guild organization among 
all grades of persons vocationaily cooperating in the same service, 
whether professionally trained or untrained, employers or employed. 


Two motives, then, are responsible in the main for the 
promotion of this conference: first, the idea of extended 
public service and public responsibility by the professions, 
and second, the democratization of the professions. On 
this latter point a member of the committee explained that 
at present the larger professional organizations are ruled, 
generally speaking, by an elite of the most successful men 
who are active in them. While this has its advantage, it 
means in practice that the vast majority of men in profes- 
sional and semi-professional vocations have little or no 
representation in the relations of that profession to the out- 
side and feel little sense of responsibility toward the public, 
however high their ethical standards might be among them- 
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selves. The calling of this conference has aroused a great 
deal of discussion and received encouragement from the 
most varied quarters. The office of the organizing commit- 
tee is at 56 West 45 street, New York. 


: GERMAN WAR PRISONERS 
Ce oate: prisoners of war are now returning in large 


numbers to the fatherland where their reception and 

adjustment to civilian conditions is creating a large 
task for social workers. Most of them, in August, when the 
prisoners in France were not yet set free, arrived from Eng- 
land at Cologne, at the rate of about six thousand daily. 
From here they were sent to demobilization camps provided 
along the Rhine where their final dismissal usually takes 
place after three days. In addition to demobilization pay 
of M.50 (worth less than $5), each man receives wages and 
board for 56 days, and clothes and shoes in case of need. 
In five thousand towns and cities committees for the recep- 
tion of the men have been organized which endeavor to find 
employment for them or, failing in this, extend such relief 
as may be necessary, the national government participating 
to the maximum extent of M.300 per man. Each case is 
considered on its merits by an executive consisting of two 
officials and three prisoners of war. In Berlin preparations 
have been made for the reception of 35,000 prisoners. 


THE H. C. OF L. 


HE high cost of living keeps looming up in unexpected 

i places. Readers of the Survey are asked to send in 
straws that show the way the wind is blowing. 

Here is one calculated to break the camel’s back. On 

Henry street, in lower New York, stands an old church 

where, according to tradition, Boss Tweed scratched his name 

_as an east side boy. Heretofore visitors have been welcome 

at 25 cents per person. Today this sign stares the newcomer 

in the face: 


Tus Cyurcu 
contains the only remaining 


SLAVE GALLERY 
AND THE 


TWEED SCRATCH 
Admission $1.00 
ONLY AFTER REGULAR SERVICES 


NEPHEW, FIND YOUR OWN JOB 


FTER many threats, Uncle Sam last month made up 

his mind to send away every unemployed man to find 

a job for himself as best he could. On October 10, 
the last remaining public employment bureaus under the 
Department of Labor closed their doors because Congress 
failed to provide for them. George W. Kirchwey, former 
warden of Sing Sing, who has directed the New York office 
of the service during the period of demobilization, com- 
mented on this event as follows: 


This means that in all but nine states every government employ- 
ment agency will close, and there are only nine states nearly adequate 
to keep up the service by their state employment organization. They 
are: New York, New Jersey, California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The importance of the ser- 
vice can be seen by the fact that the half dozen offices of the service 
in New York place an average of three thousand people a week, of 
whom five to eight hundred are returned soldiers and sailors. 


It is worth noting that several states and cities, relying on 
the federal employment service which, they felt sure, would 
become permanent, deliberately refrained during the war 
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from developing their own employment bureaus, and th; 
some—a notable case is that of New York city—have actu 
ally scrapped those they had. There is now pending . 
Congress the Kenyon-Nolan bill for the establishment of 
permanent employment service. In the uncertain industri 
situation of these days, it is dangerous to put up the shutte’ 
of the public employment offices even for a short time; b 
apart from this, all past experience has proved that efficien 
in this service can only be reached through long continui 
enabling the establishment of comnections with employe 
which make calls for help through the public agency habit 

and the training of officers through daily experience with th 
specific industrial conditions of each locality. The backe 
of the bill mentioned, therefore, demand not only the utm 
haste in getting it passed but also that the financial provis 
shall be sufficient to guarantee permanency and gradual de 
velopment of the service. A 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MINIMUM WAGE 


N discussing the minimum wage it is sometimes asked 
why the provisions of the wage decrees entered by th 
Massachusetts commission are so much below those o 
some of the other states. As a matter of fact its last dec 

in the candy industry of $12.50, as compared with $13.20 
in the state of Washington and $13.50 in the factories an 
canneries of California, shows a difference of only sever 
cents in one case and of one dollar in the other. Washington © 
may also widen the difference, as the Industrial Commission” 
is considering an upward revision of rates early in Novem: 7 
ber to help meet the increased cost of living. Of course the 
Massachusetts decree of $12.50 is far below that of $16.50 
for retail store workers in’ the District of Columbia. | 
Washington, D. C., as nowhere else, the Minimum Wage ~ 
Commission, without if’s, and’s or but’s, has adopted a 
minimum that meets the cost of living, even with today’s” 
high prices. “4 
The real situation, then, is that Massachusetts is trailing 
the other states rather closely in her new decrees. She has © 
not revamped her earlier ones because her power to do so_ 
is limited. She can change them only on the petition of the” 
employer or of the workers. The latter have petitioned in 
the industries of women’s clothing and men’s clothing and_ 
raincoats, and the former wage boards are reconvening to 
revise the rates of $8.75 and $9 weekly. 4 
The crescendo of the wage decrees in Massachusetts is as_ 
follows: . 
$ 8.00 in 
8.505 
8.fD 
9.00 “ 
10.00. “ 

11.00 “ 1919 

12.50 “ 1920 (effective January 1.) 
The Massachusetts commission might have followed even 
more closely the decrees of other states but for certain pro-— 
visions of the minimum wage law. First, its decrees are not © 
mandatory. Second, the wage boards in the different occu- — 
pations determine the rates which the commission has the © 
power to enter or reject, but not to modify, and the wage 
boards are instructed by the law to consider not simply the — 
needs of the women workers, but the financial condition of — 
the industry, and the effect on the industry of any increase ~ 
in the minimum wages paid. This is the reason why a _ 
number of the boards have recommended wage determina- ~ 
tions considerably less than their cost of living estimate, ; 
from sums varying from twenty-three cents a week to $1.64, — 
but roughly averaging about $1. The boards established — 
in the spring of 1919 for the canning and preserving occu- _ 
pation and for the candy-making occupation, found that 
these respective industries could stand the minimum based _ 
on the cost of living as found by the boards, and accordingly _ 
recommended minimum rates of $11 and $12.50 respectively. _ 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 (winter) 
1918 (summer) 


# 


| GIRLS’ RECREATIONAL WORK 
| ESPITE the closing of the Training School for Com- 


) Pmunity Workers in New York, reported in our columns 
™ last week, the demand for trained workers in com- 
unity centers and like organizations continues and new 
mlools and courses to train such workers are springing up 
ye and there. Thus the Department of Extension Teaching 
Columbia University, in order to give students an oppor- 
uty to try themselves out in girls’ recreational work, has 
‘eganged for an abridged, experimental course during the 
Weiday season, December 22 to January 3. This course, given 
(cooperation with the National League of Women Workers, 
il briefly cover all phases of the work; and students who 
a future in specializing in it will have the opportunity 
oining a longer recreational course at Teachers College 
‘) Gthe spring. 


| “PULLING OUT” 
1yHILANTHROPIC organizations frequently face the 
® charge that they are unwilling to cease work when the 
“i need for their functioning has been withdrawn. Inter- 
i) ¥ing then is new evidence of the determination of the New 
{\rk Milk Committee to run itself out of existence by edu- 
‘Bing the public to the means of reducing infant mortality 
wid then pulling out, so that its own usefulness as a propa- 
Goda committee will eventually terminate. 

| othe committee will on January 1 turn over its prenatal 
t>rk to agencies developed for permanent activity in that 
“ection. It has demonstrated the need of prenatal care. 
‘rough experiment it has shown that while nearly two- 
rds of the infants born yearly of the 150,000 expectant 
others in New York city die at birth or during the first 
nth, the figure can be reduced. It has assisted in the 
ganization of the Maternity Center Association to coordi- 
te all the agencies in the city doing prenatal work and to 
ndardize their methods. It therefore draws out of the 
ld. 

\Seven years ago after arousing the public to the bad 
ality of the city milk supply, after educating the city 
thers as to the possibilities of saving babies on a large 
Yale by establishing municipal milk stations, and after wit- 
S@issing the opening of fifty-five city milk stations, the com- 
sittee went out of the milk station business. In a two-year 
iperiment at Homer, New York, it demonstrated to pro- 
-Silicers that clean wholesome milk could be produced and 
‘Wid at a price equal to milk of uncertain quality. It brought 
dto being the National Commission on Milk Standards 
“Mose program has been adopted by New York state and New 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO EACH 

\OOO EXPECTANT MOTHERS 

AND THEIR BABIES IN THE 
CITY OF REW YORK 


Mothers Sl. Under 1-2 23 34 45 5-6 ©@7 7-38 39 910 IQ 1112 
Births Imonth i 


DIE 47 434 352 80 63 56 48 46 45 44 42 40 3.8: 3 
SURVIVE 9953 9566 9214 9194 9OT! 9015 8967 892.1 8876 8832 8790 8750 871.2 8684 


THE WORK OF THE MILK STATIONS BEGINS WHERE THE HEAVY 
MORTALITY RATE LEAVES OFF 


j 


York city as well as by countries in various parts of the 
world, It witnessed the reduction of the infant mortality 
rate in New York city from 135.8 in the period 1906-1910 
to 91.7 in 1918, and of infants who survive the first month 
from 95 in 1906-10 to 54.6 in 1918. 


But having done that much the committee was still cog- 
nizant of the fact that its work with standardized milk only 
began after two-thirds of the infants who were going to die 
during the first year were already dead, for the prenatal work 
carried on proved that one-third of these babies were born 
dead and one-third died during the first month, leaving only 
one-third for the milk stations to reach. 


In the districts in which experiments in prenatal work 
have been tried out there has been brought about a reduction 
of 69 per cent in maternal deaths, 22 per cent in still-births 
and 28 per cent in deaths of infants under one month, in 
comparison with other districts of the city. 


“Not endowed to carry on this work the New York Milk | 
Committee now turns it over to the proper functionary. It 
will continue to push vigorously the work of the National 
Commission on Milk Standards and probably carry on an 
intensive propaganda of the value of milk as food. It is 
safe to predict however that in the light of present develop- 
ments the New York Milk Committee will, within a few 
years, cease to function. 


GIVING BABIES A CHANCE 
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HOW PRENATAL CARE HAS REDUCED THE MORTALITY RATE IN NEW YORK CITY 


Westchester | | 
What an American County Can Do at 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


HEN ‘the voters of Westchester county, New 

York, reelected V. Everit Macy their commis- 

sioner of charities and corrections on November 

4 they added a chapter to an absorbing political 
‘story. More important than that, perhaps, they testified 
their faith in the possibility of making public service in that 
most backward unit of the American political system—the 
county—both resourceful and effective. 

For two terms, or six years, Mr. Macy had held this posi- 
tion. At the end of his first term the Survey reviewed the 
causes that induced this man of wealth and prominence not 
only to withdraw from many of his philanthropic activities 
but also to resign from a score of private business connec- 
tions in order that he might run for the position of superin- 
tendent of the poor—the name was not changed to commis- 
sioner of charities and corrections until the beginning of 
his second term. It recalled at that time his desire to see 
whether the office could not be made useful in revealing 
some of the causes, as well as the effects, of poverty and 
distress and in affording data for social legislation. These 
motives were not understood by the politicians of the coun- 
ty; they wondered why Mr. Macy should seek so obscure a 
post. Opponents ridiculed the idea of having “a rich man 
in the poor-house” and used Mr. Macy’s wealth as an argu- 
ment to prove that he could have no sympathy with the 
misery and difficulties of those seeking charitable assistance. 
Nevertheless, he was nominated by the Democrats and Pro- 
gressives and won the election by defeating the party that 
had always held Westchester county in its grip, the Repub- 
licans. Three years later he was the choice of all three par- 
ties. This year the Democrats nominated another man and 
Mr. Macy found himself, therefore, the candidate solely of 
the very party that had so bitterly opposed him in his first 
campaign. Newspapers that refused to sell him advertising 
space six years earlier urged his election editorially. Not 
even the Democrats were united against him; one candidate 
of that party actually withdrew when he learned that Mr. 
Macy intended to run again. Thus he not only turned polit- 
ical opinion in his favor but made a demonstration of service 
that won the support of the voters generally. His reason for 
desiring a third term was that the war had delayed some of 
the measures that he had planned to carry out, and also that 
by acting as chairman of the Shipbuiiding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board he had necessarily been absent from his duties 
much of the time. 

The Survey also summed up, at the end of his first term, 
the achievements of those three years [November 4, 1916, 
page 101]. It told how Mr. Macy, taking advantage of the 
county’s desire for better accommodations for, its charges, 
helped to secure appropriations of nearly two million dol- 
lars for a new almshouse, a new hospital and a new peni- 
tentiary, each to be constructed with special reference to the 
uses for which the buildings were to be put and the needs 
of the occupants. It described the heritage of inefficiency 
and graft that Mr. Macy found when he took office, and the 
thoroughness with which he replaced these with modern 
methods of social service. It related the astonishment of 
many people in the county when he actually proposed to 
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investigate all applications for the commitment of childr B 
to institutions and to employ the methods of constructive ~ 
family relief in an effort to keep children with thcir parents. | 
It described the revolution in outdoor relief—as adminis. 
tered by a county agent—involved in his policy of making 
cash payments to mothers in their homes, with its resultant 
conservation of family life. It mentioned the large staff of — 
trained social workers that he gathered about him, much to 
the improvement of technique and the education of the 
county. Finally, it pointed out that, unusual as all this was — 
in the office of a county superintendent of the poor, in reality 
it represented only the type of service that any county could 
achieve, once the intelligence of its citizens was aroused te 
the fact that such service met a real need and that, far from 
constituting an extravagance, it more than paid for itself im — 
the long run. 


For the Childhood’s Sake 


7 
Ir 1s the purpose of this article to review briefly some ef — 
the measures by which Mr. Macy and his co-workers have — 
still further raised the level of public relief activities in 
Westchester county. One of the most serviceable depart 4 
ments built up during the past three years is the Department 
of Child Welfare. Under the able administration of in 
director, Ruth Taylor, this department has put into effect the — 
best methods of private child-placing or children’s aid so- 
cieties. Its guiding principle is that families must be kept 
together whenever possible. It avoids committing children — 
to institutions when the resources of relatives, friends and 
private societies can be organized so as to make this a 
essary, and it persistently seeks to remove from institutions — 
children for whom family homes can be found. It has tried — 
to educate the people of the county to see that a family cam 
be kept together much more easily in the first place than it — 
can be put together after it has once been sepatated. Se ~ 
effective has been its work that last year, for the first time — 
since comparative statistics became available, the number — 
of children supported away from their homes at public ex- 
pense decreased, although that was the year of the influenza — 
epidemic with its resultant increase in dependency. The ~ 
department has also organized a group of private boarding — 

homes which, although the number of these is not yet as 
large as it would like to have, it uses in preference to insti- 
tutional care when good homes are available. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the department’s activities — 
is its granting of relief in the home in the form of “mothers 
allowances.” The theory underlying these allowances is” 
substantially the same as that underlying provision for pen- 
sions to widows—that children are the state’s most valuable 
asset; that the state’s duty, as well as its selfish interest, is | 
to see that all of them secure whatever is needful for their 
growth into useful and healthy adult life, adult life that will 
“pay dividends;” that if financial aid is needed, the state’s ‘ 
duty is to provide that; and that as a business proposition 
| 
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homes can perform this service better than any substitute. 
The department is not operating under New York state’s 
widows’ pension law. By agreement with the proper county 
authorities, no money has ever been appropriated for carry- 
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8 out the provisions of this law—although the machinery 
“or expending the money has been created—and the need 
s hich the law was intended to meet has purposely been left 
‘ ] the department. The department does not apply the same 
) sts to a family that would be applied under the provisions 
ei the law; for example, a mother need not be a widow in 
“wder to secure its allowances. If she is deprived of the 
“apport of the normal bread-winner of the family for any 
nian ynvincing cause and has a child or children under sixteen, 
‘e is eligible to consideration. The department’s aim is to 
id women who are good mothers for their children and who 
adn bring their children up Petter than they would be brought 


egr pensions under the law as it stands. The wipes for 
suing these allowances is contained in the special law cre- 
‘ing a commissionership for Westchester county and in 
s|gulations of the county board of supervisors. 


It investigates as thoroughly and sympathetically 
‘| it can any family coming to its attention where there 
ajems to be a good mother. If the indications are that she 


; les to develop all possible resources within the family, as 
ull as to organize the aid of outsiders interested in it, to the 
id that there shail be no unnecessary use of public funds 
‘hich might deprive other families needing relief. It seeks 
Por ; 


iployers, private societies, interested private citizens and 
iii2 church. After all this has been done it does not attempt 
ei determine by mere guess what amount of money the family 
jl 8eds to maintain itself. As a good friend to the mother, it 
ry ns for the family’s progress toward improved Condens 
jad eventual self-support. Therefore, by the use of a budget 


1ount needed for proper physical surroundings, nourish- 
Into this 


r 4 the members OF the family, the cost of clothing’ necessary 
r them, and the cost of fuel and light; the estimate is 


bse days—as prices change. Finally, the difference be- 
een the needed income and the amount of money the fam- 
can furnish through its own efforts, plus what can be 


88) idea of the amount of money needed from public sources 
enable the family to maintain itself adequately. 


Mrs. Johnson’s “Allowance” 


te case of Mrs. Johnson will illustrate this method. Mrs. 
fanson’s husband had been a skilled workman, used to a 
od standard of living. His sudden death left her with 
: little girls, aged seven, five, three and one. All that 
192 could be expected to contribute toward their support was 
Atittle light laundry work, which she did in odd moments 


“Sibduced one, the woman’s sister, who was willing to give 
a a month regularly to help Mrs. J ohnson out. The church 


© was concerned over the wolhere of the children, agreed 
send his check for $15 each month. These proved to be 
*)' the resources that could be developed. The department 
‘n worked out its statement of what the family would need 
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to maintain itself in physical health. The comparison pokes 
like this: 


Estimated Monthly Budget 


EXPENDITURES: 
PROTA ye ah ces oS NE eA LOAN OF a Seta Cues Ue = seal $15.00 
LOUSY VIO: GSP OUI STARS HEAD NY Sr re RSD URS SNF RRR 37.38 
Gibb gb cbc FSU aEs 1S RAO eae Pipa USN ies 1 gran tes mize 10.97 
Nigel .(2"stovess4n! Winter) 2 wht en cceenena 7.90 
TN EAA ORO OR Coy ape NUP meee SO mi 1.00 
Sundries (soap, carfares, cleaning supplies, 
household goods, etc.) -...........:-:c000----c0---= 2.50 
$74.75 
INCOME: 
Mothers! earnings: hc Mice erie 2 puns ee eee ee $ 8.00 
Sister's contribution uc. sesh cee ce ee 5.00 
Glare hin eh ae Sis ee oe i ee 5.00 
Manisa iemployer) ai. obi Sie Ae eee 15.00 
$33.00 
Derr es SIL a eS eee $41.75 


A mother’s allowance of $42 a month was granted to Mrs. 
Johnson. The department’s comments upon this case show 
the nature of its follow-up work: 


Careful attention has been given to make sure that the plan as 
made is really working successfully. Constant adjustments are re- 
quired to make the estimate correct. As the children grew older 
their expenses increase. If the mother is ill and unable to work the 
family income diminishes; as the children grow older and she can. 
work more it increases. If the employer grows weary of contributing, 
if the church forgets them, or if the sister’s other responsibilities grow 
too heavy, help must come quickly or the children will be under- 
nourished. The agent who befriends Mrs. Johnson is eonstantly on 
guard against these possibilities. 


The department emphasizes its stand for “adequate relief, 
if relief at all.” It believes that the public’s money “should 
not be wastefully or extravagantly spent, but that it is ob- 
vious and unjustifiable waste to give a family just enough 
to starve it slowly or to break down its health and make all 
its members dependents.” Under a rule of the board of 
supervisors, the maximum that it can give to a family is $3.50 
per child per week, although it tries to supplement tke 
allowance from private funds whenever the maximum is not 
enough. It believes that if its work with families is well 
done, children can be supported with their own mothers in 
this way at a lower cost than is possible through any other 
form of relief. In 1918, the monthly averages of the amount 
paid per week per child in the form of mothers’ allowances 
ranged from $1.91 to $2.25; this did not include the expense 
of investigation, supervision and follow-up. During the 
same year the average rate for institutional care ranged from 
$3.04 to $3.95; this also did not include the expense of in- 
vestigation and supervision. Although it is impossible to 
estimate the number of children that would be placed in 
institutions if the mothers’ allowance plan did not exist, and 
therefore no accurate comparison of the costs of the two 
plans can be made, it is likely that, in view of the excellent 
standard of the department’s work with families, the allow- 
ance plan is advantageous to the county from a purely 
financial viewpoint. 

The power to grant this relief is not without a check. The 
supervisor in the town where a family has poor law settle- 
ment can hold the allowance up. This restriction was made 
at the request of Mr. Macy himself, who did not want the 
local authorities to feel that they were being deprived of a 
voice in the care of their fellow townspeople. Ia practice, 
however, the overseer seldom dissents from the aetion of the 
department. 
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The following statement shows the extent of the mothers’ 


allowance work for 1918: Cid ae 


Families 16 years 
Number receiving allowances Dec. 31, 1917........ 132 475 
Number granted allowance during the yeav........ 59 194, 
SGA mereael eae) Ys ee tie AG 191 669 
Number discontinued during year.........sc:s0--s----- 19 62 
Number receiving allowances Dec. 31, 1918........ 172 593" 


114 children dropped from the table because becoming 16 years of age. 


It will be noticed that allowances to nineteen families were 
discontinued. Three mothers remarried and in one family 
the father returned; there were ten, in all, in which the in- 
come of the family became sufficient, in the opinion of the 
department, to warrant the discontinuance. Of the remaining 
nine, four mothers were deemed to have become incompetent, 
three died, one became intemperate and one immoral. When 
the mothers died, the department became responsible directly 
for the care of the children. In cases of incompetence, in- 
temperance and the like, the view of the department is that 
it is justified in continuing the allowance only so long as the 
children are receiving adequate benefits from it; in aggra- 
vated instances, the department sometimes tries by court 
action to remove the children from the mother. 

What is the future of this mothers’ allowance work in 
Westchester county? To this question the department an- 
swers that it does not know. Says Miss Taylor in her annual 
report for 1918: 


Possibly some form of social insurance will come that will make 
unnecessary the granting of these funds. Eventually the prevention 
of the death of many of the fathers will relieve the situation. [Out 
of 175 families of widows aided during the year the death of the hus- 
band in fifty-five cases was due to pulmonary tuberculosis.] In West- 
chester county in the near future, unless further epidemics abnormally 
increasing the death-rate occur, the rapid increase in the number of 
families applying for allowances will come to an end. An average 
will be obtained and thereafter the amount of aid to be expended 
annually in this way will be estimated fairly accurately. For the 
present, however, until we grow wiser in the prevention of dependency, 
it would seem that this measure, administered with all possible care 
and with both the interests of the taxpayer and of the needy family 
in mind, is the wisest step that can be taken to conserve both our 
itizenship in the next generation and the funds that will then be 
required to care for dependents. 


The Psychiatric Clinic 

PERHAPS the most unique contribution to the technique of 
constructive relief that Westchester county has made during 
Mr. Macy’s administration is its use of a psychiatric clinic to 
enable it to achieve maximum benefits for those who need 
help. Such clinics are no longer a novelty in connection with 
courts and penal institutions. Their importance has not been 
so widely recognized, however, in dealing with persons seek- 
ing relief. The conviction underlying the use of the West- 
chester clinic is that relief, to be efficacious, must be based 
upon intimate and dependable knowledge of the. special 
needs of the person seeking it. “Without such knowledge,” 
writes Bernard Glueck, the clinic’s consulting psychiatrist 
during its first year, “charity runs the danger of missing its 
real intent.” The sufferer back of economic dependency, 
like the individual back of a criminal act, must be known, 
his constitutional make-up must be understood. For that 
reason he must be studied by an institution whose function 
it is to gather this information scientifically. Not only does 
the psychiatric clinic delineate the various disabilities that 
are responsible for social distress, but it also endeavors to 
point out desirable qualities that promise readjustment. 

The Department of Child Welfare makes practical daily 
use of the clinic’s findings. In its mothers’ allowance work 
it aims, so far as the time of the clinic’s staff allows, to have 
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thorough examinations made of the children in those fam 
ilies where particular difficulty, either mental or physical 
is suggested. In this way the mother is advised as to the 
proper diet for her children, hospital or dispensary care i 
secured for them as needed, the reason for their retardatior 
in school is discovered, their progress under the allowane 
is studied, The clinic examination is of great value in help 
ing the department to plan what is best for children whi 
have been supported away from their families for lon; 
periods of time, especially where little is known of then 
early life or environment. Sometimes physical defects ar 
found that have long escaped detection by others and tha 
have a direct bearing upon the kind and duration of relief 
For example, a lad of ten who was a very troublesome char 
acter and had spent a year in an institution for juvenile 
delinquents was found to be suffering from the pressure of « 
bone on his brain resulting from an early accident; an oper. 
ation was immediately necessary; without this, it is probable 
that no amount of effort would have changed his habits 
Sometimes, too, feeblemindedness is discovered where hith. 
erto unsuspected, and sometimes children who have been 
thought to be feebleminded are found to be merely in need 
of a radical and stimulating change of environment. The 
clinic has been of great value, also, in showing the practical 
need for mothers’ allowances. An examination of forty-two 
children taken at random from families accepted for such 
allowances showed that twenty-three were definitely under. 
nourished and on the way to physical breakdown. In other 
ways the clinic has been of great assistance, not only im 
demonstrating the need of relief but in pointing out the kind 
that would prove most beneficial. The county penitentiary 
has used the services of the clinic in an effort to provide 4 
greater degree of individual treatment than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


A Pioneering Prison 


Ir 1s a far cry from such work as we have described to the 
institutional care of the offender. Nevertheless, this is one 
of the functions performed by the commissioner of charities 
and corrections in Westchester county. Here, too, expefi- 
ment has found a foothold. Indeed, the very operation of 4 
prison is a new business for the county. Prior to April, 
1917, all prisoners were maintained in New York city penal 
institutions. In that month, however, the new penitentiary 
and workhouse at East View opened its doors with more thar 
150 inmates, Mr. Macy had chosen as warden Calvin Der- 
rick, formerly superintendent of the state reformatory at 
Ione, Calif., and later associated with Thomas Mott Osborne 
at Sing Sing. Mr. Derrick was a believer in limited self- 
government for prisoners. Mr. Macy supported him, on the 
theory that only through the exercise of group control can 
prisoners be expected to acquire that art of living in concert 
with others that is indispensable to normal life in the com- 
munity. Mr. Derrick therefore lost no time in organizing 
the machinery for self-government among the prisoners. 

This machinery took the form of an Effort League. The 
initiative in developing the powers and responsibilities of 
this league was placed in the hands of the prisoners them- 
selves, the warden only insisting that each new privilege 
should be accompanied by the assumption of a correspond: 
ing responsibility. In the beginning the inmates’ court had 
no punitive powers. When an offender was brought before 
it, all that it could do was to argue with him and to try t6 
persuade him to better his conduct. This was found to be 
wholly unsatisfactory; the court needed authority to enforce 
its judgments. The league judge, therefore, was directeé 
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'@) to set a high standard of service. 
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«for use as a barracks in connection with a hospital nearby 
“i during the war, and although it has again been opened as a 
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{lihwould not under any circumstances consider. 
4 conferences, and having in mind the growing influence of the Effort 


i 


ii mot only to the official force but also to the offending inmates. 


/e@iduties thus became more exacting 


to draw up a penal code, enlarging the powers of the court 
nd prescribing the scope of its jurisdiction. The effect of 
this was to place in the hands of the inmates : a large measure 
of responsibility for discipline. 

The prison building was taken over by the government 


ved ‘prison within the past two months it is only getting under 
" sway after a year’s disuse, so that first-hand investigation of 


i '§ Jits activities was impossible when this article was written. 


‘e (Interesting indications of its work, however, are contained 
fin the reports of its wardens. Warden Warren McClellan, 
jwho succeeded Mr. Derrick when the latter became director 


i education and parole in New Jersey, thus describes the 
\Se'effect of the self-government plan referred to above: 


J 


ut The past year in the Westchester County Penitentiary and Work- 
vhouse has been a noteworthy one in respect to the high standard of 
)discipline reached and maintained. And this standard has been 
japparent in the orderly behavior of the men, the freedom from dis- 
of orders, the increasing desire on their part to be trusted and to prove 
Hi orthy of such trust, and their willingness to cooperate to win the 
iiconfidence of the officials. . At the beginning of the year the matter 


‘() of discipline was practically all in the hands of the institution offi- 


jeials. They were wholly responsible for the maintenance of good 
| and the proper behavior of the inmate population. In many 
ea cases the results were not all that were to be desired. How to handle 
etisome of the problems arising was a question not always easy of solu- 
‘fition without resorting to the older and harsher methods, which we 
After many official 


Hj League and its possibilities for good, we determined to grant to the 
‘iinmates the opportunity for governing themselves by assuming some 
Ayof these disciplinary responsibilities. At first in a limited way, then, 
}as our confidence increased, in larger measure. We found this method 
#most successful. Minor cases were referred to the Inmates’ Court, 
and as time went on more important matters, until practically all com- 
‘ Wplaints, both inmate and official, were handed over to this court, 
where they were handled in a most judicial and satisfactory manner, 
In 
‘sthis way our disciplinary problems were reduced to a minimum, and 
dy we had very few cases where it was necessary in any way to take 
‘matters into our own hands. 


The league apparently justified itself in other ways. In 
e beginning the dining room was wholly under the super- 
At the request of the league these were 
The stand- 


ofvision of officers. 
“withdrawn and inmate officials took their places. 


Another request from 
ithe men was that they be permitted to go out to the recrea- 


“the old methods to comprehend.” 


gestep. Warden McClellan writes of it: 


| 

After the first week or two, the plan was no longer an experiment— 
it was a success. Not only did the members of the cabinet, whose 
take up this new responsibility 
with enthusiasm, but every man felt a pride in the situation, a satis- 
i 
‘faction in being trusted to walk out with only his fellows, and to 
}spend an afternoon on the field with no officers anywhere about. Not 
a single instance occurred where there was the slightest disorder that 
'@was not promptly suppressed, not a single effort was made to effect 
‘an escape, and the improvement in the general conduct of the men 
jand the absence of profane and improper language was marked. There 
‘was behind these things the league spirit; the realization that the 
‘s\acts of one man affected every other man; that each man must do 


ith 


,_ this bit or all would suffer. 


Not only in its intra-mural activities did the prison seem 
It realized that the most 
‘important moment in the life of an offender is not when the 
*) prison door closes behind him, but when it opens to set him 
|free. The customary practice of American prisons of send- 


4 ing a man forth with five dollars or ten dollars in his pocket, 
1) without a job, and with a suit of clothes on his back that 
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short of a direct invitation to him to return. The West- 
chester county penitentiary had a different conception of its 
duty. While its men were in prison it studied them with a 
view to learning their capabilities and desires, their home 
conditions and the prospects before them at departure. For 
this work it had the assistance of the psychiatric clinic men- 
tioned. Its parole and employment agents thereupon sought 
work for men about to be discharged and enlisted the cooper- 
ation of their families and others in their welfare. If neces- 
sary, the agent accompanied a man to his place of work and 
arranged for a boarding place for him until his wages made 
complete independence possible. Married men were re- 
united to their families, new homes in other parts of the 
county were found for men who desired a change of envir- 
onment, and in one instance the prison was responsible for 
getting a man’s children out of an institution and having his 
wife and children waiting for him in a new residence when 
he came out. During the eight months of 1917 that the 
prison was in operation, eighty-three men were placed in 
jobs and were working at the end of the year. Not always 
were such efforts appreciated and not always did the pris- 
oners report for work as they had agreed to do. But the 
successes, in the short time that the prison was open, were 
frequent enough to induce the officials to believe that such 
methods were feasible. Warden McClellan has recomended 
that both the Effort League and the parole and employment 
work be speedily resumed. 


Such are some of the activities that have been carried out 
in Westchester county. As already stated, not all of this 
work has been supported at public expense. Mr. Macy has 
believed that the surest way to win approval for intelligent 
service is to demonstrate the practicability of that service, 
and for this reason he has himself financed portions of the 
work and has secured support from other private sources 
within the county. That he has already educated many peo- 
ple to a sense of the value of much that has been accom- 
plished is indicated by the fact that although only two chil- 
dren’s agents were employed when he assumed office, today 
the county is paying the salaries of ten agents in this depart- 
ment alone. He has endeavored also to insure permanence 
for the work by laying a broad foundation of popular under- 
standing and approval. He has encouraged the county board 
of supervisors to acquiesce in many of his measures by per- 
suading them that the credit for these would revert to the 
board itself. He and his deputy commissioner, Herbert A. 
Brown, who has conducted the office during much of Mr. 
Macy’s enforced absence, have also encouraged the forma- 
tion of local committees of women, nurses and others inter- 
ested in various aspects of the commissioner’s work to take 
an active part in supplementing that work at points where 
the restrictions of law compel Mr. Macy to stop. Then, too, 
there has been a deliberate policy of inviting inspection and 
even complaint; Mr. Brown is always ready to see any visi- 
tor who has a question to ask or a suggestion to make. The 
annual reports of the commissioner have sought to discuss 
the work with a simplicity and detail that would carry under- 
standing throughout the county. All of this has brought 
returns. It is no secret that when the Republican conven- 
tion met a few months ago women delegates were there in 
force to demand the nomination of Mr. “Macy if the party 
leaders were not disposed to grant it. They did grant it and 
the voters stamped their action with approval by: continuing 
in office the man and the staff that in one American county 
at least have raised public social work to perhaps the highest 
level of efficiency and service that it has yet reached. 


The National Budget == 


By Joseph P. Chamberlain | 


WO important forward steps have been taken in the 

movement for a national budget. The bill introduced 

in the House of Representatives by James W. Good, 

chairman of the committee of appropriations, was 
favorably reported to the House by the select committee ap- 
pointed to study the question of the budget. The select 
committee was composed of leading Democratic and Repub- 
lican congressmen, so the bill entered Congress not as a 
partisan measure but as a reform endorsed by men of both 
parties. The bill has been passed by the House with only 
three dissenting votes. Its character as a nonpartisan meas- 
ure is thus further emphasized and the next step, its consid- 
eration by the Senate, made easier by its separation from 
party politics. 


Under the existing system of making appropriations, esti- 
mates are submitted by each bureau chief to the head of his 
department as a basis for the departmental appropriation. 
The head of the department then goes over these estimates 
and, with an eye to the interest of the department as a whole 
and to the probable amount which Congress will appropriate, 
makes up a departmental estimate which must be furnished 
to the secretary of the treasury by the fifteenth of October. 
The secretary then binds the estimates together and transmits 
them to Congress without consideration by the President, the 
head of the government, of the relative importance of the 
different items, or the possibility of scaling down the requests 
of the various departments. No one is responsible for mak- 
ing the revenues balance the total expenses, or for assuming 
the unpleasant task of recommending an increase in taxes to 
meet the increase in expenditure. The secretary of the treas- 
ury also prepares and sends to Congress a statement of the 
revenues of the government. The estimates of the revenues 
are submitted to the committee on ways and means of the 
House of Representatives, and the estimates for the different 
departments are divided up for consideration among different 
committees of the House, so that even the poor pretense at 
unity contained in the book of estimate submitted by the sec- 
retary is promptly lost. 


The Good plan, embodied in the bill and a resolution 
amending the rules of the House of Representatives, changes 
this confusion into an orderly system. The bill requires the 
President to present annually a budget to Congress which 
will be a plan of national expenditure and revenue for the 
ensuing year, thus putting in the chief executive branch of 
the government the responsibility for initiating financial pro- 
posals. 

It is evident that the President cannot be made in fact 
responsible for estimates unless he is provided with a means 
of checking up the requests made by different bureaus and 
departmenis with their actual needs and of determining 
whether there is waste and extravagance or overlapping of 
functions in different bureaus which can be remedied without 
injury to the operation of the governmental machine. The 
Good bill provides for a budget staff, directly responsible to 
the President, who shall act for him in preparing the budget. 
This staff should prove a most efficient organization for the 
improvement of the methods of administration, since it will 
have a definite duty and responsibility to the President, that 
of recommending economies in the departments, the abolition 
of unnecessary or overlapping activities, the standardization 
of salaries and of work, which will enable him to reduce the 
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requests for appropriations where possible and will give him 


the information to support his budget before the people and 
in Congress. i) 
The machinery of government in Washington is so vast 
and the present procedure in the different departments and 
bureaus so varied, that a period of years must elapse before 
it can be well systematized and reorganized; but no sugges. 
tion has ever been made of a method of reorganization and 
systematization as effective as the bureau of the budget, work. 
ing constantly and with a definite object in view, under the © 
obligation of producing results every year, and with the as. 
surance of continued existence. . 
The Good bill also creates an accounting department under 
a comptroller general of the United States, who shall be 
appointed by the President and Senate and who can only be 
removed by a concurrent resolution of Congress. At present 
the duty of audit and control of the funds of the United States — 
is vested in the comptroller of the treasury and in six audi- 
tors, one for each of the important departments and one for 
the rest of the government, who are subordinate to him. The — 
auditing system of the government is therefore under the 
control of an officer himself subject to the head of one of the 
great departments of the government, a department which has 
become one of the largest spending departments through the 
Bureau of War Risks Insurance and the immense expansion ~ 
of the Internal Revenue due to the income and excess profits” 
taxes, an expansion to which the prohibition amendment will © 
probably contribute. The audit and control of governmental 
expenses will by the Good bill be transferred from the sub- 
ordinate officer of one of the departments to an independent — 
oficial whose responsibility will be direct to Congress. The 
position of the comptroller as an aid of Congress in deter- © 
mining whether the government’s money has been spent as the © 
law requires is further emphasized by a section specially di- 
recting him to make not only a general report to Congress but - 
such special report as either house or any committee may 
direct. He or his assistants may work directly with any leg- 
islative committee which is endeavoring to improve the 
accounting or administrative systems of the government. The 
comptroller will have accurate and full information through 
the accounts of the different departments as to the way in | 
which they were spending the money appropriated for them. 
He will be a most efficient aid to the committees of Congress — 
in pointing out extravagance, duplication and inefficiency. 
One of the important results of a budget system and the 
independent comptroller will be a standardization of the 
system of accounts in the national government. The comp- 
troller, under the direction of the secretary of the treasury, ; 
has the authority of prescribing “the forms of keeping and 
rendering of public accounts, except those relating to the 
postal revenues and expenditures therefrom.” The Good bill” 
continues this power in the comptroller, except that it “shall” 
be exercised without direction from any other officer.” At” 
present the accounts are kept under different systems in dif- 
ferent bureaus and departments. The comptroller as an in- 
dependent officer, acting in close relation with Congress and 
in consultation with the bureau of the budget, should reor- 
ganize and standardize the systems of accounting so as greatly 
to facilitate the work of determining relative efficiency in the 
departments and bureaus, and also to make far easier the 
work of the appropriating committee and of the President 
himself in preparing the budget. : 


») The resolution accompanying the bill fixes the responsibility 
H or the appropriations on a single committee in Congress and 
. wakes away from all other committees their authority over 
‘| appropriations. When the President’s budget is presented to 
"he House, that part of it which relates to expenditures will 
Bl 0 to this one committee and will be under their control. 
“what part of the budget which deals with revenue will go to 
> he Committee on Ways and Means, so that these two com- 
_eimittees, by working together, can preserve that check on 
; ‘xpenditure which is involved in providing the means for 
»aying the bill. 
t The Good bill does not establish an administrative budget. 
1 the responsibility of Congress under the Constitution as the 
oC, body to fix the amounts of the annual appropria- 
i ions is preserved, so that the Appropriations Committee may 
increase as well as decrease any item presented by the Presi- 
¥ Went or the total of his budget. In doing so, however, it must 
Ot iissume a clear Mae Soret before the country, a respon- 
i hibility which will be greatly increased by the fact that the 
‘SieP resident, through his budget staff, will be able to present to 
‘“om@ongress definite material prepared by an organization in- 
mg otlependent of the departments upon which his estimates are 
pased. 
‘}- The present “pork barrel” method of considering rivers 
‘(ind harbors and public building expenditures will not be 
i oh nade impossible by this bill, if it becomes law, but it will be 
90 yendered much harder for individual congressmen to get 
vill oublic money spent on improvements in their districts in the 
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‘l6the aid of the experienced officers of the administration, a 
plan which must be changed by a single committee of the 
ied douse, who will, therefore, bear the responsibility for the 
e mehanges made. To prevent Congress from increasing items 
“jn, or adding items to, the President’s budget would be to 
i) Gtive the President a control over the legislative machinery 
\9vhich is not in harmony with our system of government, since 
jb the determination of the policies of the nation, which in- 
@ptludes determination of the amount of money which shall 
‘- be spent to forward those policies, belongs in the legislature. 
a | The House of Representatives has not yet approved the 
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| [Contributions received by the SURVEY in response to the following 
4 y ippeal will be forwarded through the American Committee for Devas- 
! Wated France, of which Myron T. Herrick is president, Anne Morgan 
iQ ice president and Mrs. A. M. Dike, commissioner in France.—Ediztor.] 


if . N July 21, 1918, a battery of American field artil- 
. lery belonging to the Second Division was at Mont 


(i 


. Ramboeuf farm, near the village of Vierzy, a few 
i] miles south of Soissons. It was:the fourth day of 
ah e great drive that marked the beginning of victory. It 
 thad been a hard day for this particular regiment of artillery. 
U8Cheir gallant infantry partners, the Fifth and Sixth Marines, 
: nad had such terrible losses during the first three days that 
y “whey had been withdrawn the night before and a brigade of 
“french colonials had taken their place. The liaison was not 
‘ yet working smoothly, and the Germans were defending the 
Wortified position of Tigny with unexpected vigor. The com- 
‘snanding officer of C battery had been killed early that morn- 

g during the advance, and his successor was a boy of 
‘ ‘ewenty-one, who had been at the front four months and was 
’~ to win his fourth citation that day and a croix de guerre. His 
first citation was for an incident which had Keoticeed at 
ercun on April 24, when in the official language “he rushed 
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Good plan as a whole. It has passed the bill making the 
necessary changes in the Executive Department, but it has 
not yet adopted the resolution modifying the rules of the 
House. Of course the resolution cannot be put into effect 
until the bill is approved by the Senate and the President, so 
that the House has time to act on the resolution which will 
take effect by its action alone, but it would have made a bet- 
ter issue had the House shown its willingness to reorganize 
its own committees. 

The responsibility for the next step is in the Senate. The 
special Senate committee on the budget was appointed during 
the summer and is now studying the subject. A _ bill 
introduced early in the summer by Senator McCormick, 
chairman of that committee, authorized the secretary of the 
treasury to prepare a budget. It is possible that the Senate 
will adopt this bill. The resolution modifying the 
committee procedure in the House is a House resolution alone 
and another resolution must be prepared to accomplish a 
similar result in the Senate. With the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations debate still on in the Senate, it is unlikely 
that any budget bill will receive much consideration in the 
Senate until that body reassembles in December. 

The Good bill is not a model budget law, but it is a prac- 
tical adaptation of the idea of the budget to conditions in 
Washington and should be approved by friends of govern- 
mental reform, as well as by those whose special interest is 
the budget. Readers of the Survey, interested as they are in 
improvement in social conditions, realize that a great increase 
in the cost of government, owing to its taking on new func- 
tions and to the extension of its existing functions, is prob- 
able. They must also realize that the amounts now raised by 
taxation in state and country are so large that an economical 
and efficient administration of the present resources of the 
government is necessary if money is to be found to meet the 
new needs. Whether or not, therefore, they are interested in 
reducing taxes, they should support a measure like this which, 
by the limitation of unnecessary expense, will set free money 
which can be used for purposes which they have at heart and 
which will promote responsibility in officials and efficiency 
in the governmental machine. 


of Vierzy 


| By the Boy’s Mother 


from his dug-out into a heavy shell- fire to rescue a seriously 
wounded French machine gunner.” The citation accompany- 
ing the croix de guerre cede “July 21, 1918, near Vierzy, 
he was killed while aiding a wounded driver of his section 
under a violent Bembac nent Under a rain of high ex- 
plosives, C battery buried its dead at Mont Ramboeuf farm 
and set up the little white crosses that told their name and 
rank and regiment. A few verses were read from a Bible, 
and the tide of battle rolled on. 

Months later when the boy’s mother had learned these 
things, bit by bit, from letters and from those who had come 
home, she felt that she must establish some kind of touch 
with that spot in devastated Frarce where he and his com- 
rades lay. So she wrote a letter and sent it out like a wire- 
less call into the unknown. She addressed it to the owner 
of Mont Ramboeuf Farm near Vierzy, Aisne, and told the 
story of C battery on July 21, asking if the crosses were still 
standing and the names legible. She did not know the 
owner’s name, or whether he was prince or peasant, literate 
or illiterate. She did not know whether it was inhabited or 
a mass of ruins. She was uneasy for fear the hastily made 
graves might be eglected or even obliterated. But she had 
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great faith in the tenderness of France, and she said so. 
It seemed like a miracle when the answer came and com- 
munication was really established. Mont Ramboeuf was in- 
habited. Its owner was a woman who had lost a son of her 
own on the field of battle, without even the poor consolation 
of knowing his resting place. She was carefully looking 
_ after the American graves which she had found on her return 
to Mont Ramboeuf. She herself kept flowers on them, 
thinking always of her own boy as well as of these strangers 
_who had died so far from home. The crosses were intact 
and the inscriptions clear. 


Other letters followed, strengthening the ties of gratitude 
and sympathy between the French mother and the American 
mother. Then one day came a letter which ended with this 
paragraph: ; 

Our ruins are not being rebuilt fast. We still live in the midst of a 


devastated country. It is heart-breaking. The working people are in 
the greatest misery. Without houses, without furniture, without garden 


The American Experiment 
By A. Mitchell Palmer 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


MERICANS who have close to their hearts the pre- 

servation of our liberties under the forms fashioned 

by the wisdom of the fathers have felt much concern 

of late by reason of the activities of certain classes 
of aliens who have taken up residence in this country. How 
far the alien agitator shall be permitted to advance his men- 
acing propaganda amongst a people of whom he has made 
himself a part only to further his designs against our institu- 
&ions and laws is one of the most serious questions arising out 
“of the unprecedented conditions following an unprecedented 
war. 

We have been a hospitable people. We have opened the 
‘doors of this land of splendid opportunity to practically all 
who have sought to enter. We have been anxious to share 
our freedom with the world. Our whole history has logically 
developed in our people a sincere interest in the aspirations 
of oppressed peoples everywhere in the world. Who is there 
amongst us who does not trace his own ancestry back to some 
man who. came to America not merely because it was a land 
of limitless opportunity, but also to escape from conditions 
which restrained liberty, suppressed initiative and denied 
opportunity for that improvement in individual condition 
which is the longing of every human heart? In the begin- 
ning, the strip of land along the eastern coast from Massa- 
chusetts Bay to Georgia was peopled by courageous, freedom- 
loving men and women who found here all the real essentials 
of life which were denied them across the seas. In later 
times, by reason of the open generosity of the government, 
the almost boundless stretches of the west were covered by 
the homes of men who became owners of the soil—a cause 
and effect never dreamed of in the old world, where the land 
was only for those classes who had held it through the cen- 
turies. The new land owners thus found themselves import- 
ant factors in the life of the great republic under a plan which 
was consciously designed to make one great, homogeneous 
people out of a population gathered from every corner of the 
globe. No regret is anywhere expressed for this broadminded 
and far-sighted policy. No lingering doubt anywhere remains 
as to its wisdom or its entire success. It is the policy which 
was largely responsible for our country’s rapid growth into 


1 An address delivered at Lafayette College. 
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produce, these poor people are living in wretched hovels. They are 
full of courage, but how unfortunate. I have thought that yo 
Madame, who must surely have influential connections in your gre 
America, could perhaps come to the aid of our poor little village 
five hundred inhabitants by. getting one of your large cities to ado 
this unhappy district of Vierzy, Aisne} so shattered by the war. 
would be a fine act of charity from your America, so good and 
devoted, to her sister-in-arms—France, so sorely tried, so devastated,” 

What was to be done? Alas, she had no relations ha 
placees—certainly none with those whose means permitte 
large-scale benefactions. What the boy’s mother herself” 
could do was insignificant. Yet here was a call for hel 
which could not be ignored. In a sense it is her call only, 
In another sence it is a call to all the tens of thousands whose 7 
boys sleep in French soil. In still another sense it is a call” 
for a thank-offering to the happy millions whose boys are ~ 
safely home. 


So, with ihe permission of the editor of the © 
Survey, she is sending out a second wireless message, this | 
time on behalf of Vierzy. And she has faith in the generosity | 
of America. qe 


us sympathetic with the aspirations of the masses of the peo- | 
ple in every nation when they sought to emulate the freedom — 
‘which their fellows had come to enjoy here. It has been the 
working out of that policy also which has made us give glad ~ 
welcome to all who came here for purposes similar to those 
which actuated our fathers in seeking homes on the American 
continent. We would not reverse that policy if we could, 
But just to the degree that we have been generously and un- © 
selfishly hospitable, we naturally resent the abuse of that” 
hospitality. 4 

Through many generations of successful experiment with — 
the problems of free government we have learned to have | 
confidence in the ability of a popular government such as 
ours to adequately solve in the American way all other prob- ~ 
lems which new conditions may present to us. There is noth- — 
ing in our experience which has taught us to believe that any — 
other than the American method can be quite so efficacious. — 
Reforms of the most radical nature have been actively urged 
upon our people in many trying periods in the life of the © 
republic. Many of them have been tried and discarded; many ~ 
others have justified themselves and have become by orderly © 
processes recognized features of our institutions. We have © 
but to pause a moment to compare the details of our forms © 
of government in nation and state with those which prevailed — 
when the Constitution was adopted by the states to realize © 
the progress of radical thought and action in America. We — 
need only recall the features of our industrial structure be- © 
fore the Civil War and compare the inadequate operation of — 
our political machinery in days even more recent to assure — 
ourselves that changes, reforms and improvements have been — 
wrought in response to popular will under the general forms — 
of the government here established in a way which makes © 
certain that further modifications of our political and indus- 
trial structure are certain to follow well-considered and just — 
demands. Many can come only through peaceful and orderly _ 
methods. We had our revolution at the beginning. Since 
then it has been evolution. We shall tolerate no revolution 
in the future; we shall gladly work with all earnest men to | 
guide the processes of logical evolution. ' 

In other parts of the world men have had the same gen 


Ne 
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‘\\gie desire for fuller liberty and more abundant opportunity 
\ “ii sh has stirred the hearts of men here. _ The difference is 
& in those countries the desire has been rigorously sup- 
issed. In many of them it has remained almost inarticulate 
ah ough all the centuries. This long continued repression 
i wught the inevitable explosion; the people resorted to force 
un uipring a new day in government and industry—a day whose 
did not at first break bright and clear. The result has 
1 1 far from the hopes of those responsible for the new con- 
ie jons, but it may be that time and a return to something like 
derly processes, coupled with an apparent sympathetic 
i velerstanding on the part of a larger mass of the people, 
9 7 Be hbially bring peace and happaies and a very much 
zer share of fresdem to the peoples of the old world. 
che mistake which seems to have been made by many who 
‘tose come here recently from other parts of the world, and 
f > have not yet breathed deeply the spirit of our institu- 
ne “ as, is this: They affect to believe that the general movement 
Stier conditions of life in other parts of the world must 
Ake its counterpart in method in this newer world. They 
‘ use to see the stupendous advance which has been made in 
of movement here during the last century by men of larger 
s#ads and broader visions who preceded them to this land 
‘ the very purpose. It is difficult for us to give credit for 
@ iiicerity to many of the ultra-radical class-war agitators, who 
Wk the short and rough road built by force when they have 
id m@hand the smoother, though possibly longer, route which 
isyoq know so well because we have traveled it so often. It is 
ie ie fectly clear that some of them are honestly mistaken; it 
ro pel clear that many of them are mere self-seekers who 
i juld exploit some of their unthinking fellows for their own 
;| Mnefit. All of them, however, so NE as they advocate the 
in ‘i p of forcible ede, are on the wrong road. They will 
G@omplish nothing except delay in the solution of the prob- 
Wns which we eey hope and confidently expect to solve 
is 7: in the American way, without special privilege for any 
iss, with exact payne ay all classes. 
4/9 8We cannot back-track on the policy hallowed by more than 
Hentury of usefulness. We cannot be less willing now than 
t have always been that the oppressed of every clime shall 
id here a refuge from trouble, disorder and distress. But 


{ 
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SHROUGH the murky atmosphere of sedition-hunting 
ne now settling down all over the country, the recent 
a if | dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes and Justice 
, | Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court in the 
a 4 ise of Abrams et al. comes as a fresh breath of reassurrance 
‘the plain citizen who has been reared in the old traditions 
i! free speech and free thought, that perhaps the present 
“iiversion to European methods of inquisitorial procedure 
not as necessary as its promoters are trying to persuade us 
Tifat it is. 
98) The case will be remembered rather for the publicity it 
Was received than for its importance to the public safety. 
}) was naturally of the greatest importance to the accused 
‘ersons, as all have been subjected to the hardships of police 
Whiquisition, of imprisonment, and have finally, by the decis- 
m of the higher court, been sentenced to long terms of 
Hnprisonment—twenty years for the three men still living 
_for one man died in prison before the case came to trial 
‘§-and fifteen years for the woman. 
9) To the plain citizen, prison sentences of fifteen and twenty 
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we can insist with more emphasis than we have employed 
heretofore that those who come to our shores shall come in 
the right spirit and with the right purpose; that those who 
remain shall stay with the intent to become Americans in 
every sense. The ingenuity of man has made the Atlantic 
Ocean a mere ditch between the continents. It is spanned 
almost instantaneously by the flying words of men, while 
ships that carry human freight sail above and beneath, as 
well as upon, its swelling surface. New inventions will make 
it narrower still. But it must always be wide enough to per- 
mit the immigrant, as he crosses it, to rid himself for all 
time of all the misconceptions of government with which the 
old conditions filled his mind. He must let the spreading 
light from the figure which beckons to him from Bedloe’s 
Island shine only upon a countenance which will look for- 
ever to the West; he must learn to master the lesson of democ- 
racy under the conditions in which democracy has thrived; 

he must not attempt to learn it by the rules he has left behind: 
He must realize that his revolution has been fought and won 
when he sets his foot on American soil. His time for the use 
of force is then behind him; his time for the use of intelli- 
gence has come. Those who will not come here in this spirit, 
those who will not seek to promptly learn what democracy 
means, those who imagine that a government of the people 
is no different from the rule of kings under a bogus claim 
of divine right, should go back to fight their battles where 
their foe is real. 

Not all the disorder in the country is created by the alien 
element, but it is all created by an element that is un-Amer- | 
Real Americans understand that popular government 
is organized self-restraint in the common interest. Law and 
order are essential to improvement; the law must be re- 
spected and order must be maintained if progress is ex- 
pected. I would not halt for a single moment any move- 
ment designed by its promoters to bring better conditions to 
any portion of our people, but I would use all the power of 
the people’s government to make certain that such a move- 
ment shall be conducted in the peaceful and orderly way 
provided by the people for the accomplishment of all reform. 
That method will avail; it may be slower than force, but it 
will be safer and its result will be more enduring. 


#Reassurance from the Supreme Court 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


years would seem rather disproportionate penalties for the 
offence with which they were charged — the scattering of 
leaflets urging non-intervention in Russia. 


But perhaps the plain citizen has no right to an opinion 
in legal matters. We are apt to conclude, in our general 
reliance on the justice of our laws and courts that a decision 
rendered by a court has all the presumptions in its favor. 
So Justice Holmes is doing us a valuable service in backing 
up the layman’s opinion with the weight of legal authority. 


Do the leaflets, as a matter of fact, attack this country’s 
form of government? Even if they do not do so directly, 
have the hears the right to express themselves as they have, 
if such expressions may be considered to lead to the conse- 
quences punishable by the espionage act? Has the govern- 
ment the right to punish them? 


“Yes,” says Justice Clark, handing down the majority 
opinion of the court. 

“No,” says Justice Holmes, in dissent and Justice Brandeis 
agrees. Justice Clark quotes as follows from the circular: 
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“The Russian Revolution cries: ‘Workers of the World— 
Awake, Rise and Put down your enemy and mine.’ Yes, 
friends there is only one enemy of the workers of the world 
and that is capitalism.” “This” the court holds “is clearly 
an appeal to the ‘workers’ of this country to arise and put 
down by force the government of the United States.” 

We wonder if the judge considered the possibility that 
in this pronouncement he might be giving comfort to those 
who claim that the government and capitalism are one and 
the same thing? 

As to the consequences of the acts alleged he says: “It 
will not do to say, as is now argued, that the only intent of 
these defendants was to prevent injury to the Russian cause. 
Men musi be held to have intended and to be accountable 
for, the effects which their acts were likely to produce... . 
“The obvious effect of this appeal, . . . would be to persuade 
persons . . . not to aid government loans and not to work 
in ammunition factories.” 

This principle of holding persons accountable for remote 
results of their actions is not in accordance with the spirit 
of our laws, and leads to dangerous results. What, under 
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the above statement of it, is the rule for interpreti 
“likely”? Suppose that these circulars had embodied ex- 
tracts from the Declaration of Independence, and suppose. 
that somebody thought that these would inflame the minds — 
of the ignorant to some sort of undesirable action? Suppose 
that idea had even penetrated into the sacred precincts of 
the court? Was not the general circulation of the Christian 


do we not know the results of that policy? ht 
Justice Holmes’ decision, here reprinted in full, denies | 
that the leaflets in any way attack the country’s form of | 
government, and with regard to the general principle of 
freedom of speech his pronouncement is along the lines of 
best Anglo-Saxon tradition and worthy of his long American 
descent. We need to have pointed out again and again that 
the only excuse for punishment for the expression of thought — 
is that such expression “produces or is intended to produce — 
a clear and imminent danger that it will bring about forth- 
with certain substantive evils that the government constitu- 
tionally may seek to prevent.” 
So much for the facts in the case. Turning from the head- — 


HIS indictment~is founded wholly upon the publication JUSTICE . E 


of two leaflets which I shall describe in a moment. 

The first count charges a conspiracy pending the war 
with Germany to publish abusive language about the form 
of government of the United States, laying the preparation 
and publishing of the first leaflet as overt acts. The second 
count charges a conspiracy pending the war to publish lan- 
guage intended to bring the form of government into con- 
tempt, laying the preparation and publishing of the two 
leaflets as overt acts. The third count alleges a conspiracy 
to encourage resistance to the United States in the same war 
and to attempt to effectuate the purpose by publishing the 
same leaflets. The fourth count lays a conspiracy to incite 
curtailment of production of things necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war and to attempt to accomplish it by publishing 
the second leaflet to which I have referred. 


The first of these leaflets says that the President’s cowardly 
silence about the intervention in Russia: reveals the hypocrisy 
of the plutocratic gang in Washington. It intimates that 
‘German militarism combined with allied capitalism to crush 
the Russian revolution’—goes on that the tyrants of the world 
fight each other until they see a common enemy—working 
class enlightenment, when they combine to crush it; and 
that now militarism and capitalism combined, though not 
openly, to crush the Russian revolution. It says that there is 
only one enemy of the workers of the world and that is 
capitalism; that it is a crime for workers of America, &c., 
to fight the workers’ republic of Russia, and ends ‘Awake! 
Awake, you workers of the world! Revolutionists.’ A note 
adds ‘It is absurd to call us pro-German. We hate and despise 
German militarism more than do you hypocritical tyrants. 
We have more reason for denouncing German militarism than 


has the coward of the White House.’ 

The other leaflet, headed ‘Workers—Wake Up,’ with abusive 
language says that America together with the Allies will 
march for Russia to help the Czecko-Slovaks in their struggle 
against the Bolsheviki, and that this time the hypocrites shall 
not fool the Russian emigrants and friends of Russia in 
America. It tells the Russian emigrants that they now must 
spit in the face of the false military propaganda by which 
their sympathy and help to the prosecution of the war have 
been called forth and says that with the money they have lent 
or are going to lend ‘they will make bullets not only for the 
Germans but also for the worker soviets of Russia,’ and 
further, ‘Workers in the ammunition factories, you are pro- 
ducing bullets, bayonets, cannon to murder not only the Ger- 
mans, but also your dearest, best, who are in Russia fighting 
for freedom.’ It then appeals to the same Russian emigrants 

‘at some length not to consent to the ‘inquisitionary expedi- 
tion in Russia,’ and says that the destruction of the Russian 
revolution is ‘the politics of the march on Russia.’ The leaflet 
winds up by saying ‘Workers, our reply to this barbaric in- 
tervention has to be a general strike!’, and after a few words 
on the spirit of revolution, exhortations not to be afraid, and 
some usual tall talk ends ‘Woe unto those who will be in the 
way of progress. Let solidarity live! The Rebels.’ 


No argument seems to me necessary to show that these pro- 
nunciamentos in no way attack the form of government of the 


J ustice 
we ee 
United States, or that they do not support either of the first — 
two counts. What little I have to say about the third count — 
may be postponed until I have considered the fourth. With — 
regard to that it seems toc plain to be denied that the sug- — 
gestion to workers in the ammunition factories that they are — 
producing bullets to murder their dearest, and the further 
advocacy of a general strike, both in the second leaflet, do 
urge curtailment of production of things necessary to the 
prosecution of the war within the meaning of the Act of © 
May 16, 1918, c. 75, 40 Stat. 553, amending §3 of the earlier — 
Act of 1917. But to make the conduct criminal that statute — 
requires that it should be ‘with intent by such curtailment — 
to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of 
the war.’ It seems to me that no such intent is proved. 

I am aware of course that the word intent as vaguely used 
in ordinary legal discussion means no more than knowledge ~ 
at the time of the act that the consequences said to be in- © 
tended will ensue. Even less than that will satisfy the gen- ~ 
eral principle of civil and criminal liability. A man may i 
have to pay damages, may he sent to prison, at common law _ 
might be hanged, if at the time of his act he knew facts from 
which common experience showed that the consequences would 
follow, whether he individually could foresee them or not. 
But, when words are used exactly, a deed is not done with 
intent to produce a consequence unless that consequence is — 
the aim of the deed. It may be obvious, and obvious to the 
actor, that the consequence will follow, and he may be liable 
for it even if he regrets it, but he does not do the act with 
intent to produce it unless the aim to produce it is the 
proximate motive of the specific act, although there may be 
some deeper motive behind. 

It seems to me that this statute must be taken to use its 
words in a strict and accurate sense. They would be absurd ~ 
in any other. A patriot might think that we were wasting 
money on aeroplanes, or making more cannon of a certain © 
kind than we needed, and might advocate curtailment with : 
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success, yet even if it turned out that the curtailment hindered © 
and was thought by other minds to have been obviously likely — 
to hinder the United States in the prosecution of the war, _ 
no one would hold such conduct a crime. I admit that my ; 
illustration does not answer all that might be said but it — 
is enough to show what I think and to let me pass to a more 
important aspect of the case. I refer to the First Amendment ~ 
to the Constitution that Congress shall make no law abridging | 
the freedom of speech. } 
I never have seen any reason to doubt that the questions ~ 
of law that alone were before this Court in the cases of _ 
Schenck, Frohwerk and Debs, 249 U. S. 47; 121; 129, were — 
rightly decided. I do not doubt for a moment that by the — 
same reasoning that would justify punishing persuasion to 
murder, the United States constitutionally may punisa speech 
that produces or is intended to produce a clear and imminent 
danger that it will bring about. forthwith certain substantive 
evils that the United States constitutionally may seek to pre- — 


Bence on which nal were convicted, and seeing how in- 
lirect is the connection between the actual thing done and 
ti! he harmful thing the law is intended to protect against, and 
Oh: Biing confirmed in our opinion by two justices of the su- 
| ; olpreme court, should we not draw a moral and learn a lesson 
i: spplicable to other raids and prosecutions? Should we 


I 


ion new conspiracy or a new plot, that perhaps there is as 


i ‘bolender a basis of fact for it as there was in this case, and 
‘bh 10t only be relieved in mind ourselves, but be absolved from 


a e supposed necessity of beating and imprisoning fellow- 
Ba beings as dangerous animals. 


| 


There is a deeper reason than this, however, for preserv- 
g our ancient rights of free speech and free discussion, 
ivhich is very well put in Justice Holmes’ decision, where he 
yemvefers to the necessity of basing principles of action upon 
iopxperiment. 


a " . ha . ° 
"j} It is just because we are living in troublous times, when 
Me 
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kent. The power undoubtedly is greater in time of war than 
jn time of peace because war opens dangers that do not exist 
ot other times. 


But as against dangers peculiar to war, as against others, 
he principle of the right to free speech is always the same. 
yet is only the present danger of immediate evil or an intent 
“fo bring it about that warrants Congress in setting a limit to 
the expression of opinion where private rights are not con- 
Werned. Congress certainly cannot forbid all effort to change 
he mind of the country. Now nobody can suppose that the 
Surreptitious publishing of a silly leaflet by an unknown man, 
ithout more, would present any immediate danger that its 
ypinions would hinder the success of the government arms 
br have any appreciable tendency to do so. Publishing those 
+o bpinions for the very purpose of obstructing however, might 

‘saindicate a greater danger and at any rate would have the 
)tjyuality of an attempt. So I assume that the second leaflet 
di '{ published for the purposes alleged in the fourth count 
mu timight be punishable. But it seems pretty clear to me that 
ifaothing less than that would bring these papers within the 
scope of this law.. An actual intent in the sense that I have 
explained is necessary to constitute an attempt, where a fur- 
ther act of the same individual is required to complete the 
substantive crime, for reasons given in Swift & Co. v. United 
wwStates, 196 U. S. 375, 396. It is necessary where the success 
yo the attempt depends upon others because if that intent 
08s not present the actor’s aim may be accomplished without 
yj@@oringing about the evils sought to be checked. An intent to 
;@Wprevent interference with the revolution in Russia might haye 
sj M@been satisfied without any hindrance to carrying on the war 

T¥in which we were engaged. 


i854 I do not see how anyone can find the intent required by the 
statute in any of the defendant’s words. The second leaflet 
lis the only one that affords even a foundation for the charge, 
, Band there, without invoking the hatred of German militarism 
//expressed in the former one, it is evident from the beginning 
§i}to the end that the only object of the paper is to help Russia 
;” Nand stop American intervention there against the popular 
i government—not to impede the United States in the war that 
eo a was carrying on. To say that two phrases taken literally 

“might import a suggestion of conduct that would have inter- 
"ference with the war as an indirect and probably undesired 
‘effect seems to me by no means enough to show an attempt 
‘to produce that effect. 


I return for a moment to the third count. That charges an 
‘intent to provoke resistance to the United States in its war 
# with Germany. Taking the clause in the statute that deals 
}(Mwith that in connection with the other elaborate provisions 
of the Act, I think that resistance to the United States means 
some forcible act of opposition to some proceeding of the 
United States in pursuance of the war. I think the intent must 
be the specific intent that I have described and for the rea- 
sons that I have given I think that no such intent was proved 
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the experience of the past is throwing so little light on the 
present, when that experience may be so variously inter- 
preted, when the complexity and extent of human affairs 
has gone beyond anything ever known in the past, and some- 
times, in moments of doubt and perplexity, we think beyond 
the powers of the human mind to grasp and direct them, 
that we need all the freedom of thought, all the clearing of 
vision that comes in the give and take of free discussion to 
enable us to run our affairs even half-way well. This is the 
worst time of all to settle down into some stiff orthodoxy, 
against which nothing may be murmured lest, according to 
the majority decision of the court in this case, some evil effect 
may be the result. Evil is sure to follow if we do not think 
and talk and discuss, with all the courage and sincerity there 
is in us. 


Meanwhile, three men and one woman are going to spend 
fifteen and twenty years of their lives in prison for a matter 
about which supreme court judges disagree. Is this not a 
case for executive clemency? Who can fear that the country 
would be endangered by their pardon? 


or existed in fact. I also think that there is no hint at re- 
sistance to the United States as I construe the phrase. 

In this case sentences of twenty years imprisonment have 
been imposed for the publishing of two leaflets that I believe 
the defendants had as much right to publish as the Govern- 
ment has to publsih the Constitution of the United States 
now vainly invoked by them. Even if I am technically wrong 
and enough can be squeezed from these poor and puny anno- 
nymites to turn the color of legal litmus paper; I will add, 
even if what I think the necessary intent were shown; the 
most nominal punishment seems to me all that possibly could 
be inflicted, unless the defendants are to be made to suffer 
not for what the indictment alleges but for the creed that they 
avow—a creed that I believe to be the creed of ignorance and 
immaturity when honestly held, as I see no reason to doubt 
that it was held here, but which, although made the subject 
of examination at the trial, no one has a right even to con- 
sider in dealing with the charges before the Court. 

Persecution for the expression of opinions seems to me 
perfectly logical. If you have no doubt of your premises or 
your power and want a certain result with all your heart you 
naturally express your wishes in law and sweep away all 
opposition. To allow opposition by speech seems to indicate 
that you think the speech impotent, as when a man says that 
he has squared the circle, or that you do not care whole heart- 
edly for the result, or that you doubt either your power or 
your premises. But when men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even 
more than they believe the very foundations of ‘their own con- 
duct that the ultimate good desired is better reached by free 
trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That at any rate is the 
theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life 
is an experiment. Every year if not every day we have to 
wager our salvation upon some prophecy based upon imper- 
fect knowledge. While that experiment is part of our system 
I think that we should be eternally vigilant against attempts 
to check the expression of opinions that we loathe and believe 
to be fraught with death, unless they so immineutly threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and pressing pur- 
poses of the law that an immediate check is required to save 
the country. I wholly disagree with the argument of the 
Government that the First Amendment left the common law 
as to seditious libel in force. History seems to me against 
the notion. I had conceived that the United States through 
many years had shown its repentance for the Sedition Act. of 
1798, by repaying fines that it imposed. Only the emergency 
that makes it immediately dangerous to leave the correction 
of evil counsels to time warrants making any exception to the 
sweeping command, ‘Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech.’ Of course I am speaking only of 
expressions of opinion and exhortations, which were all that 
were uttered here, but I regret that I cannot put into more 
impressive words my belief that in their conviction upon this 
indictment the defendants were deprived of their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Justice BranpEIs concurs with the foregoing opinion. 


The Coal Strike 


By William L. Chenery 


HERE are two ways of considering the coal strike. 

One consists in scrutinizing the episodes in the sharp 

struggle between the United Mine Workers, the coal 

operators of the central competitive field, and the 
attorney-general of the United States. That is the obvious 
and immediate method. Another route to understanding 
lies in giving attention to the conditions in the bituminous 
industry. Less obvious and less direct, this latter approach 
is the surer road to a clear and unprejudiced reckoning of 
the realities of an industrial conflict which veered so near 
the edge of political rebellion. 

The United Mine Workers made three important demands 
of the coal operators: They asked for the six-hour day, the 
five-day week, and a 60 per cent increase in wages. These 
at first glance are radical demands. The six-hour day and 
the five-day week obtain in no other industry. The eight-hour 
day, recently won by the miners, is being gradually and gen- 
erally secured in most industrial nations. The six-hour day, 
~ however, has hitherto chiefly been advocated by Lord Lever- 
shulme, a millionaire soap manufacturer now visiting this 


country. In some of his British factories the six-hour day 


has been tried. Lord Levershulme regards it both as profit- 
able from the productive point of view and socially desir- 
able. But with that exception and too with the exception of 
the garment workers who discussed it as a measure to reduce 


CHRONOLOGY OF COAL SITUATION 


Oct. 6, 1917—Operators and miners sign wage agreement 
for the duration of the war. : 

Oct. 24, 1918—Fuel Administrator Garfield refuses wage in- 
crease to bituminous miners. 

Sept. 22,1919—United Mine Workers’ convention adopts de- 
mands for 30-hour week and 60 per cent in- 
crease, and instructs international officials to call 
a general strike of bituminous miners on No- 
vember 1, in case a satisfactory wage agreement 
is not secured before that date. __ 

Sept. 25, 1919—Operators and miners meet in joint wage con- 

ference. ; E 
24, 1919—Joint wage conference disbands without agree- 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


ment. : 
1, 1919—Strike of 425,000 bituminous miners begins. 
1, 1919—Indianapolis federal court on application of 
the Attorney General issues temporary order re- 
straining miners’ officials from directing the 
strike. ( a 
Noy. 8, 1919—Indianapolis federal court issues injunction 
ordering recall of strike order. 
Nov. 11, 1919—Miners’ officials recall strike order. ; 
Nov. 14, 1919—Joint conferences between operators and min- 
ers reopen. 


SENATOR HUSTING ON THE FLOOR OF 
THE SENATE JUST BEFORE THE 
PASSAGE OF THE LEVER BILL 


“W AM authorized by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, 
to say that the administration does not construe this bill 


as prohibiting strikes and peaceful picketing and will not so 


construe the bill, and that the Department of J ustice does not 
so construe the bill and will not so construe the bill. 


Congressional Record 
65TH CONGRESS 
First Session, Page 5904 
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unemployment, the six-hour day has had small place in the 
thoughts of labor leaders, of employers, or of social refor 
ers. The five-day week has had even less advocacy. Ho 
then did it happen that the bituminous coal miners made d 
mands apparently so exorbitant? 

The extravagance of asking for a 60 per cent increase in 
wages is in the popular mind not less astonishing. It seems 
very great. A percentage increase, small or large, however, © 
is relative. It is necessary to know what the actual earnings” 
of the coal miners now are before their demand for more, — 
however much, can be denounced as unconscionable. If for 
example the present income of those who dig coal were 
greatly below the ascertained cost of living, a large advance 
would be justifiable. This, however, is not to say that th 
miners do get less than a living wage. That question as well 
as the six-hour day and the five-day week issues can be seen 
in perspective by regarding in a large way the essential cir- 
cumstances of the bituminous industry. In no other manner 
is it possible to envisage without passion the state of mind 
both among the miners and among the operators which le 
to the recent crisis. By no other means can unrest be per- 
manently allayed and stability established in this industry so — 
fundamental to the welfare of the entire nation. ~ 

Fortunately some of the vital facts are easily accessible. 
Various governmental agencies have gathered them. The 
accumulations of years of official research are available. 
Different branches of the federal government have knowledge 
which, had it been acted upon, might have precluded the 
possibility of a national strike in defiance of a presidential 
appeal and of the issuance of a subsequent injunction which _ 
was all but defied by the miners. It would, albeit, be as 
futile to blame the present administration or any or its im-_ 
mediate predecessors for failure to foresee the drift of the — 
coal industry as it would be to attempt to muckrake the coal _ 
operators or the miners for the present conduct. Public 
opinion is so ingrained with our laissez faire tradition that — 
in all probability it would not have sustained any president a 
who might have essayed to organize the coal industry on the 
basis of the scientifically proved needs of the nation. Some-_ 
thing as challenging as the coal strike was in all likelihood _ 
required to bring about the mood which will support true 
statesmanship in this field. Culpability will belong to those 
who in the future refuse to take cognizance of a state of — 
affairs which so lately threatened to paralyze the productive 3 
forces of the nation and which brought hundreds of thou-_ 
sands of workers into conflict with their government. 4 

Mining can scarcely be termed a pleasant vocation. But 
it is basic to civilization. Without the work of those who go 
into the bowels of the earth for coal America could sustain _ 
a social order probably not more complex than that attained ~ 
by aboriginal inhabitanis of this continent. Men must dig 4 
coal if modern civilization is to continue. There is no es- 
cape. Hundreds of thousands must toil far below the earth’s | 
surface. Men must travel miles underground and work in | 
dark isolation. Little of the poetry of life inheres in mining. ( 
A man cultivates the earth from the joy of seeing things grow. 4 
A shepherd tends sheep because of something in the human 
spirit which renders such an activity satisfying. Men go out ~ 
in ships because of the irresistible lure of the sea. Others — 
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Ese Lvs hours in the far foneties of coal mines are 
=) compensated by the delight of their work. Mining is 
¥hkly a part of the disagreeable essential work of mankind. 
\gilere is of course other ugly toil which must be performed 
‘02 high in the ranks of those occupations into which need 
a ‘a than desire drives men, is coal digging. This is an 


th yortant factor in ie lenstandine the the lshts AGE the miners. 
a Voal mining again is one of the most dangerous of occu- 
ions. During the 48 years over which “the bureau of 
“ithes has kept an accounting the coal mines have killed 
ii@tp-thirds as many Americans as did the great war. The 
é al numbers on the death list up to July, 1919, are 60,617. 
spite the tremendous efforts put forth to prevent acci- 
a Whats 2,579 men were killed during 1918. In the bituminous 
7! es alone 1,094 men were killed from January to August 
i) | this year. That also is important in gauging ees is 
ing ‘pening in the minds of the coal-diggers. Employed in 
,/ 2 of the least attractive of the vocations of mankind, sub- 
| 4 ‘ted to hazards which, measured over a long period of years 
proaches even the toll of war itself, it is not to be expected 

ont coal miners will lag far behind in the worldwide demand 
| Even the miners of Japan where indus- 
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} labor for leisure. 
a aial organization is as yet inchoate, have the eight-hour day. 
coal miners are to lead normal human lives, if they are to 
i x} e reasonable association with their fellows, if they are to 
sq a part of a community on the earth’s surface, if they are 
_Oijer to see the sun, it is probable that they should have a 
i @jorter working day than men employed in other industries. 
a any rate Ben seems to have been the general assumption 
i the past, for commonly a reduction in working hours has 
st been extended to miners. 
ae But it would be a mistake to attribute the demands of the 
be ited Mine Workers for a six-hour day and a five-day week 
. i these considerations alone. Except as they explain a state 
a } mind which is ordinarily not uttered in words, the ardu- 
eMisness, loneliness and danger of working eee 
‘sight be ignored for the present. For as one of the mine 
“a@aders expressed it “the miners are contending for a longer, 
‘ bt a shorter, working day.” That is, they think that their 
‘aSemand for a six- ee day and a five- day week will give 
o tem more work than they are accustomed to have. In theory 
ot e eight- hour day obtains in 90 per cent of the bitumin- 
‘atlas mines. The actual working day is shorter. The miners 
| Mibsert that six hours work five days a week will really give 
“’ fem more work than they now have. For that reason they 
be pgard their demands as conservative requests for greater 
‘os Groduction. 
‘il, The hours and days worked by the miners have been reck- 
| Bned by the United States Geological Survey. Mine operators 
‘Gupply the data to state and federal mining agents. The in- 
““dprmation is therefore not colored by any advocacy of the 
© fase, of the miners. It is as impartial as the statisticians of 
He geological survey can render it. A typical report issued 
“in November 8 last, contains relevant facts. The average 
‘umber of days meron by the bituminous mines during re- 
“jent years, it is announced, are as follows: 
on 1217 
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The figures, the geological survey points out, show “the 
“aaximum opportunity to labor offered to the men in the 
nines. They do not show the extent to which the average 
niner takes advantage of the opportunity to labor.” In none 
if the years counted accordingly has a five-day working week 
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TIME WORKED AT SOFT COAL MINES SINCE 
THE ARMISTICE 
As reported by all companies furnishing weekly reports to 
the Geological Survey on operating conditions. 


oa 


Week ended 


Per cent of full- =“Tveragze hours oper- 
time capacity ated per week on 
produced ; basis of full time 

: of 48 hours 

Ne FeLeye § 
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Average for period 


The second column is simply an average of the hours 
worked, weighted by size of the mines and expressed in per 
cent of full time. 


While in some mines the working time is 54 hours, or even 
60 hours, in 1919 over 90 per cent of the miners have worked 
in mines with an established working time of 48 hours. 


on the average ever been offered the bituminous miners. 
In the same report the geological survey has a pertinent 
statement concerning the six-hour day. It is as follows: 


In the fifty weeks from the armistice to October 25, 1919, the mines 
reporting to the geological survey worked on the average 62.5 per 
cent of full time. Expressed in terms of hours operated per week on 


a basis of a full time of forty-eight hours, they have operated on the 
average thirty hours. 


So far as the six-hour day and the five-day week are con- 
cerned therefore the miners seem to be asking for precisely 
what they got on the average during the eleven and a half 
months Following the Bonecn But this was an average. 
The work varied yeas week to week. On April 5 it sank to 
the lowest point. That week the men worked only 22.7 
hours, and from January 25 to July 12 they never had the 
opportunity to work as much as 30 hours a week. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON, 


October 25, 1919 


‘....it is apparent that such a strike in such circumstances 
would be the most far-reaching plan ever presented in this 
country to limit the facilities of production and distribution 
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of a necessity of life and thus indirectly to restrict the pro- 
duction and distribution of all the necessaries of life. A 
strike under these circumstances is not only unjustifiable, it 
is unlawful.... I can do nothing less than to say that the 
law will be enforced, and means will be found to protect the 
interests of the nation in any emergency that may arise out of 
this unhappy business.” 


__ Other data supplied by the geological survey indicates that 

never within recent years has the opportunity to work been 
substantially greater. The largest number of days the bitu- 
minous mines have ever operated in any year since 1890 was 
attained in 1918. Then the incessant need for war produc- 
tion kept the mines open 249 days—less than five days a 
week. During 1914 the mines worked only 195 days and 
that was not the low spot in the period recorded. It is per- 
fectly clear accordingly that on the average a six-hour day 
and a five-day week is as long or longer than the mines have 
worked during any year for which information is available. 
The thirty-hour week is precisely what obtained from No- 
vember 11, 1918, to October 25, 1919. Radical as it may 
sound when put forth as a union demand it is nevertheless 
something greater than the current practice of the bituminous 
mines. 

Light on the income actually received by the bituminous 
- coal miners is thrown by the industrial survey lately made 
by the Bureau of Labor Siatistics of the Department of La- 
bor. Payrolls for a recent half month period were examined. 
The average earnings for the period was $49.04 for the men 
who worked in the mines. If they had been able to work 
full time they would have earned $76.36 during the half 
month, But they did not work full time and nothing in the 
history of the industry indicates that they are likely to have 
the opportunity for regular employment during forty-eight 
hours weekly. The income actually received during the time 
investigated would indicate an annual income of something 
around $1,200. Cost cf living studies made by the National 
War Labor Board, by the Shipping Board and by the Bureau 
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BROTHER SOME OF 
YouR CANDY 


THE LABOR SITUATION AS SEEN BY KETTNER IN THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS JOURNAL 
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of Labor Statistics all go to show that $1,200 is less than 
required to support a family of five at any defensible stan 
ard. On the basis of facts now available it is plain therefo 
that the miners do need larger incomes if they are to mainta 
a wholesome standard of living. The amount of the increa 
needed depends on the level at which they are to live. 
coal miners are to live at the so-called minimum of sv 
sistence level, at the least at which it is possible to exi 
without charity, they require a moderate increase. If they 
are to support their families at the level generally maintained 
by skilled workers in the United States, much more will ha 
to be given them. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL PALMER, 
October 29, 1919 


“ANHE proposed strike, if carried to its logical conclusion 
. would be a more deadly attack upon the life of the 
“nation than an invading army. 


“By enacting the Food and Fuel Control act, Congress has 
recognized the vital importance in the present circumstances 
of maintaining production and distribution of the necessaries 
of life, and has made it unlawful for any concerted action, 
agreement, or arrangement to be made by two or more persons 
to limit the facilities of transportation and production, or to — 
restrict the supply and. distribution of fuel, or to aid or abet 
the doing of any act having this purpose of effect. Making 
a strike effective under the circumstances which I have de- 
scribed amounts to such concerted action or arrangement. 


“Tt is the solemn duty of the Department of Justice to en- 
force this statute.” 


These, then, are the conditions of the bituminous mines as _ 
reported by competent and impartial governmental bodies. — 
The mines have been operated at not more than thirty hours 
a week over a long period of years and the miners now seem 
to be earning less than the minimum called for by any budget | 
on which family life can be maintained in decency. These 
are the circumstances out of which their radical demands — 
grew. But even granting that coal mining as a dangerous 
and uninspiring occupation should have shorter hours than ~ 
is common, granting that the present demand for thirty — 
hours a week is sanctioned by present practice, and granting : 
that the income now obtained is less than the cost of living 
the case cannot be regarded as settled. Why do the mines 
operate such short periods? Would it not be possible for ~ 
longer weeks to be arranged so that even at the present wage 
rate the miners might get more nearly enough for healthful ~ 
support? Does the income of the mines make possible higher — 
wages ? 

Here again governmental agencies have assembled a mass _ 
of enlightening evidence. The bituminous coal industry is — 
seasonal and competitive. It has many of the socially bad 
features which once were characteristic of the garment and 


laundry trades. The demand for bituminous coal is not 
constant. Days of intense production are followed by days _ 
of idleness. Months of heavy demands are interlarded with . 
seasons of slight demand. Economically wasteful methods _ 
have grown up. Destructive conditions which are sometimes 
beyond the power of any employer or any group of employ- — 
ers to remedy have been hallowed by time. The bituminous — 
coal industry is sadly in want of economic statesmanship. 
Not until public opinion insists that it be reorganized to meet 
national needs, not until the federal government itself takes — 
the lead in bringing stability to this industry on which the — 
entire industrial order depends, can any permanent relief 
be expected. | 


~Bigt practical. 


The miners demanded that the average working week of 
1) rn months since the armistice be made the basis of produc- 
in. Their leaders say that they desire in this way to dis- 


y ort working day and week they thus hope to Cele what 
‘| || far the industry has failed to accomplish. They say that 
ray want to regularize work, that they are seeking to stab- 


ni a3 


Li ze their occupation. From many points of view this is a 
“@esirable object but in the past many in authority have held 


"iis 


jat it was not possible to attain. Coal mining, it is urged, 
| intrinsically, a seasonal industry. The need for coal) ts 
jeat at certain times and slight at others. It has been argued 
jat the storage of bituminous coal from chemical causes is 

! There must therefore, according to those who 
fice this view, be intermittently days of work and oF of 


Luisi) 


af 


l, ivilactivity. 


ney ‘w 
‘a plainly to be sought if it is feasible. 


: D 


i The evil effects of intermittent work upon men are so great 
id the economic waste of vacillating production is so im- 
jortant that the distribution of work throughout the year 
It would probably 
upke possible very great economies in the mines and it 
The 


im Caos Oe « recurrent periods of car stitopes 
ijand surpluses. When cars are too few, production is handi- 
Cars are 
a surplus 


iving in the form of increased railroad rates. Few accord- 
isly challenge the desirability of making coal production 


JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
| UNITED MINE WORKERS, 


October 30, 1919 


HE president’s statement is a fiercely partisan document, 

because it attacks the intentions of the mine workers 

without even suggesting that the mine operators may 
have brought about this unhappy situation; and further be- 
cause threat is made to exercise the full force of the govern- 
ment to prevent a stoppage of work, without any correspond- 
ing threat to exert the full force of the government to enforce 
fair working conditions and a living wage. ... (It) threatens 
the mine workers with a sanctified peonage; demands that 
they perform involuntary service; proclaims a refusal to be 
a crime when no such crime exists. Nor can such a crime 
be defined under the Constitution.” 


| The chief causes of restricted and irregular production are 


i | E = : nae 
: i? shortage, labor shortage and strikes, mine desirability, 


ind the lack of a market. Of these in recent times car short- 


dj ge has been by far the most important factor. For the week 


‘00h October 18, according to the geological survey, bituminous 
. production was 26.2 per cent less than what it might 


1ave been at full time. The lack of cars at the mines ac- 


“spounted 18.9 per cent; labor shortage and strikes explained 


é °4 m.portance wiih the seasons. 
ois the chief restrictive factor. 
@oi/dition continues. 


1.2 per cent, mine disability 2.7 per cent, no markets 0.4 per 
’ Spent and other causes 1 per cent. These causes differ in 
At times the lack of a market 

Whatever the causc the con- 
During 1918 when war made the heaviest 


‘demand for coal ever experienced in this country 615,505 
/ Mmen were employed on the average 249 days in the bitumi- 


/ *§mous mines. 
/M@been so organized that full time employment was had the 


It has been computed that if the industry had 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
November 11, 1919 
NNOUNCING the decision of the miners to yield te Judge 


Anderson’s demand that the strike be rescinded, Mr. 
Lewis said: 
“Gentlemen, we will comply with the mandate ef the eourt. 
We do it under protest. We are Americans. We eannot fight 
our Government. ‘That is all.” 


same work might have been accomplished by possibly 
100,000 fewer men. The army of potential producers kept 
unemployed by the variation of the call for their services is 
a national loss of significance. From this point of view again 
the country is interested in seeing regularity of work estab- 
lished in the coal mines. 

Two difficulties are in the. way. The one is the technical — 
difficulty of storing coal. Governmental scientists say that 
this is not insuperable, not even particularly baffling. Bitu- 
minous coal does deteriorate in the air but practically all of 
it can be safely stored. The chemical problem, sometimes 
alleged to be the objection to the storage of bituminous coal, 
is not considered a serious handicap by the federal authori- 
ties. As a matter of fact bituminous coal shipped to the 
northwestern states through the Great Lakes is stored for — 
long periods. This is also true of coal shipped to New 
England. 

But if on the whole coal can be stored without serious 
chemical deterioration, the bureau of mines’ experts assert 
that it cannot be stored economically at the mines. The cost 
of rehandling as well as the lack of space preclude this. If 
bituminous coal is to be stored it must be at the distribution 
centers and by consumers. The operatcrs cannot undertake 
this function in the present condition of the industry. Ordi- 
narily, however, there is no sufficient incentive to buy bitu- 
minous coal in advance and to store it. Many of those who 
have considered the industry from the national standpoint 
urge that such incentives should be created in order to dis- 
tribute the demand for coal throughout the year and so to 
regularize the industry. This could be done by establishing 
winter and summer freight rates and winter and summer 
coal prices. The price differential would, however, have to 
be large enough to offer a genuine inducement and, further- 
more, price fixing over considerable periods of time would 
have to be exercised. In effect, it is stated, this now occurs 


to a partial degree in the anthracite industry which is less 
highly competitive. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATION of LABOR, 


November 9, 1919 


HERE never was in the minds of the Congress im enact- 
ing that law or in the mind of the president when he 
signed it, that the Lever Act would be applied to work- 
ers in cases of strikes or lockouts. ... Every assurance from 
the highest authority of our government was given that the 
law would not be so applied. . 


“To 1estore the confidence in the institutions of our country 
and the respect due the courts, this injunction should be 
withdrawn and the records cleansed from so outrageous a 
proceeding. ... 

“We pledge to the miners the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor and appeal to the workers and the citizen- 
ship of our country to give like endorsement and aid to the 


men engaged in this momentous struggle.” | 
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grievance is that they, however, were accorc:d no economiie \ 
ie 


Gale in Los Angeles Times 


incentive. 
So far as the consumers are concerned the part of thei 
dollar which goes to labor seems not to have increased 
relatively during the war. Out of every dollar paid for coal | 
in 1916 in the territory reported on by the trade onan 
60 cents went for labor cost. In 1917 this decreased to 39. 
cents and during 1918 it was only 55 cents. The reason for | 
this diminution was that the selling price advanced out of 
proportion to the increase in wages. All this is not to — 
that coal prices have been unduly high when compared with | 
the general level of prices. They may well have been too 
low previously. But it does give substance to the miners? 
belief that they have not fared as well as did some of their” 
employers during the war changes. ah 
Attempts, some successful attempts, have of course been 
made to regularize other variable industries. It used for 
example to be said that long hours were inherent in the 
laundry trade because of the insistence of the American 
family that clothes be returned on Saturday. That insistence — 
has long since become a balked preference. The habits of 
coal buyers can likewise be changed if there is a sufficient — 
motive. But it will never come about through laissez faire 
competition. Not until the government itself will permit 
long term price-fixing and the establishment of differential — 
rates for the season and also apply the pressure of its pub- 
licity to persuading consumers to buy coal throughout the 
year will the bituminous mines offer steady work. 
But it should again in fairness be pointed out that when 
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“aT LAST” 


The regularization of production, according to federal 
experts, offers thus no problem greater than that of inducing 
the public to buy coal steadily. That albeit does necessitate 
price-fixing which, in theory at any rate, has never been 
tolerated in this country except during war time. 

In their demand for a 60 per cent increase in wages, is 
expressed the miner’s conviction that the prices obtained by 
the coal operators have been sufficiently high to make pos- 
sible large profits. The desire to share these supposed 
profits undoubtedly cooperated with the pressure exerted by 
the cost of living in the formulation of the 60 per cent 
demand. The Federal Trade Commission has especially 
germane information on this subject. Its study dealt with 
the southwest field of Pennsylvania but it is generally sig- 
nificant. During 1916 for example the production of bitu- 
minous coal cost $1.19 a ton. It was sold at the mine for 
$1.36 leaving a margin of 17 cents a ton out of which profits 
might come. Early in 1917 that margin quickly increased. 
In June it was $1.53 a ton. For all of 1917 it was $1.12 a 
ton. During 1918 it was $.60 a ton. The impression of the 
miners that the operators did make much larger profits dur- 
ing the war period appears thus to be buttressed by the facts. 
It might be said, however, and with justice that many of the 
mines were not doing a profitable business before the war 
and that many other inferior and therefore expensive mines 
had to be opened to meet the war emergency. The expressed 
view of federal authorities was that a larger profit must be 
accorded, some in order to stimulate mine owners to operate 
mines too poor for ordinary competition. The miners’ “STANDING ON THEIR RIGHTS” 
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az the consuming public. 
oe such a situation. 


ie 


wh uf 


the miners ask for an increased tonnage rate and a shorter 


-) week, they are looking for a steadier and a more adequate 


‘annual income and not for especially high wages at any one 
time. When the present Justice Brandeis of the Supreme 
Court was a Boston attorney he was influential in stabiliz- 
ing employment in one of the large shoe factories. The shoe 
industry too was seasonal. When it was analyzed the great 
“mass of workers were shown to have repeated periods of 
Jidleness followed by times of exhausting overwork. Mr. 


ay ted Brandeis urged that every man kept on the payroll was en- 


{titled to a full year’s employment and to a full year’s income. 
He urged that the managers of the factory should undertake 


s |to accomplish this. It was done and done under conditions 


) perhaps as difficult as those which now disturb production 
/in the bituminous mines. 


Compelling the Nation to Think: 


‘00, Recarpxess of the acrimony of the present strife the United 


4 
| Mine Workers have performed a great service in compelling 


>| the nation to think of the economic status of the bituminous 
imi mines. It is demoralizing for the miners to work irregularly 


i and it is wasteful for the operators, the railroads and for 
No national good eventuates from 
In the negotiations which have been re- 
» sumed at the invitation of the secretary of labor some solu- 
tion of the present controversy will undoubtedly be obtained. 


} Every interest assures that. But it would be tragic if the 
| opportunity to make a beginning at least of a permanent 
solution were lost. Wages high enough to enable miners to 
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Ellis in the New Majority 


FROM THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CHICAGO LABOR PARTY 


week as they did for a time this year, is not a permanent nor 
an intelligent solution. Yet miners’ wives and children must 
eat, must wear clothes, must be sheltered, must incur the 
inescapable liabilities of life, even though coal buyers con- 
centrate their purchases to a few months of excessive de- 
mands leaving other months of partial production. That is 
perfectly clear. 

So far except for the collection of data and for the at- 
tempts at mediating controversies between miners and opera- 
tors, the United States has had little to say about the coal 
mines in peace times. Only during the war has there been 
a fuel administration. When the crisis came the dormant 
powers of that administration was called to life and the 
injunction process was invoked in order that the government 
might succeed in its purpose of having the strike order 
rescinded. That system of national action only in moments 
of passion will not produce a rational organization of this 
basic industry. 

The strike indeed, had manifestly to be settled if it 
could not be avoided. The emergency had to be met how- 
ever much employers, organized labor and the general public 
may disagree as to the wisdom of the means used to meet it. 
What has been done is a matter for historians and politicians 
to appraise. What is to be done is a matter for statesmen. 
Who loves his country well will seek for it a mode of in- 
dustry which serves the genuine needs of all. That this is 
not true of the bituminous coal mines at present is the bur- 
den of the testimony of all the federal technicians whose 
business it is to interpret these matters. 


Aberdeen’s Unique Plan 


AS a result of its war experience and on the basis of what 

was actually going on when the war ended, a unique divi- 
sion of responsibility has been agreed upon in Aberdeen, an 
important lumber town of some 20,000 inhabitants on Gray’s 
Harbor in the state of Washington. Organized labor, under 
this division of work, virtually undertakes to support the 
social service of the community, on the understanding that 
organized business will look out for the general prosperity. 
In other words, home service, visiting nursing, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, community service, and the like, instead of being 
supported, as is the more common practice, by those whose 
incomes are from profits or the professions, are to be taken 
care of by wage-earners; while harbor improvements, the 
location of new industries, and other matters which affect the 
industrial prosperity of the community and keep Aberdeen 
on the map, economically and financially, are to be ‘taken 
care of by the proprietors of the saw mills and logging camps, 
bankers, merchants, and others ordinarily represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce. Labor is to look out for philan- 
thropy, thus leaving capital free to insure the continuance 
of the industrial prosperity on which wages depend. 


In Aberdeen labor is organized—not all in exactly the same 
way, but still organized. There is the I. W. W. and there is 
the Loyal Legion, and ihere are the regular unions of the 
orthodox type affiliated with the A. F. of L. But these dif- 
ferences have nothing to do with the present competition. 
Wages are high and labor has been fully employed. There 
had been no difficulty about the re-employment of returned 
soldiers, up to the time of my visit in August. They were all 
wanted in their old jobs at better wages than when they 
relinquished them. 

During the war, systematic contributions from men em- 
ployed in the saw mills and other industries became the prac- 
tice, as was the case elsewhere. If there was any difference 
in this respect between Aberdeen and other places, it was 
perhaps in the thoroughness with which the workers on their 
own initiative systematized their contributions. Assessing 
themselves twenty-five cents a week, their contributions at 
the maximum amounted to $6,400 a month. As the Home 
Service of the Red Cross made the most immediate and con- 


crete appeal, it was mutually agreed that the contributions 


from wage-earners should be used for this purpose, and that 
business men would finance the other war drives. Liberty 
loans were of course subscribed by all. It was this originally 
very simple and obvious distinction between Home Service 
funds and.the national drives for other purposes—perhaps 
equally important, but somewhat more distant and less easily 
visualized—that led to the proposal for the division of work 
on the peace basis. Just as relief given in the homes of sol- 
diers came a little nearer home than money devoted to sup- 
plying books or even cigarettes and doughnuts overseas, so 
the raising of funds to be applied to public health, home 
service, and recreation becomes a more natural claim on 
prosperous wage-earners than those community improve- 
ments which, although they will ultimately redound to the 
benefit of the whole community, may be expected to begin 
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This Week: FAMILY WELFARE 


by increasing the income of merchants, bankers, and manu- ~ 
facturers. ; r 
The division of responsibility was not intended to em- 
phasize class differences, but on the contrary, to express com- 
munity solidarity. They do not even admit that such a thing — 
as “classes” exists in Aberdeen. It is a means by which each 
part of the community, recognizing that both prosperity and 
social work are desirable, agree upon a plan which comes as 
near as possible to insuring the maximum of both. It has 
been fundamental in the program in Aberdeen not to exploit 
the names of individuals, and so, although the writer knows 
the name of the labor man who was most responsible for — 
organizing the method of collecting from wage-earners, the — 
name of the popular secretary of the community service, the — 
name of the manager of the local Ford Distributing Agency 
who, as chairman of the Citizens Finance Committee, proved _ 
his genius for making a whole community work as one man, 
the names of the officers of the Chamber of Commerce, and ~ 
of other citizens who helped, they shall remain unnamed, in ~ 
accordance with the spirit of community loyalty which has ~ 
characterized their service. . 
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Raising Money in Mid- — 
summer 7 


ee social agencies of Canada are facing a grave crisis and 
an extraordinary opportunity. Through four and a half 
long years of war the country has been drained heavily of 
its money and its men. This constitutes the crisis. Through 
the same period there has been a remarkable demonstration 
of volunteer service in all forms of war work. This presents i 
the opportunity. Undoubtedly the same conditions prevail 
in other countries, but for obvious reasons the measure of the _ 
danger and of the opportunity is relatively greater in Canada 
than, for example, in the states. 
In taking stock of the situation last July the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of Montreal found itself facing a deficit of 
$20,000 on the budget for the year, which had been estimated 
at $70,000. There were various contributory causes for this — 
state of things, amongst them being an inevitable reaction 
after the generous giving of the war years, a reduction in the 
municipal grant, the increased cost of supplies, a temporary 
dislocation in the industrial ranks resulting from the muni- 
tion factories closing down, and the aftermath of the influenza 
epidemic of the past winter. A campaign for funds of the 
usual kind, with organized teams of solicitors, was out of 
the question. The public was tired to death of the very 
word “campaign.” But the money was needed and a different 
approach had to be tried. 
On July 5 a statement was sent to the press giving th 
financial situation in detail. This was accompanied by an 
editorial in the Montreal Daily Star, drawing attention to 
the fact that the future of the society lay in the hands of the 
people of Montreal. This paper, which has a daily circula- 
tion of 100,000, gave the society the opportunity of using 
practically as much space as it wished to call for. During — 
the five days succeeding the first announcement letters of — 


eS» 


commendation were published from the acting principal of 
eGill University, the head of the Montreal Canadian Patri- 
ic Fund, two prominent clergymen, and a well known 
eiaysician. On the ninth of the month a full page article 
» \rried the names of the 1,200 individuals on the subscribers’ 
i olit, followed the next day by an endorsement from the presi- 
|) nt of the Board of Trade. On the twelfth another full page 
‘ticle gave a description of A Day’s Work with the Charity 
iuiganization Society, in which was set down the work done 
piling one day by each of the twenty-two workers of the 
ff. No names were mentioned and especial care was taken 
j give the incidents of the family work in such a way that 
2 identity of no family could be recognized. On the same 
oly the first financial appeal was issued. Subscriptions were 
bked for an emergency fund of $30,000. Subsequent issues 
jrried announcements of the progress of the returns on this 
‘Iesppeal. Personal letters of thanks were sent to each sub- 
teiriber as the donations were received, and during the three 
“aeeks following the first appeal further educational articles 
‘Gere published and letters from the past president of McGill, 
‘Bae mayor of Westmount, Lady Drummond, the St. Georges 
®ciety, the Irish Protestant Benevolent Society, the director 
f the Social Service Department at the University, and 
sihers. 
On August 5, one month after the first statement was made 
iblic, the appeal was closed, having netted $31,400 from 
er 400 subscribers, many of whom had not given to the 
Bs: iety before. No individual solicitation was made. either 
“vG letter or by personal appeal, except in the case of a few 
si the largest contributors who were approached by the 
hance committee. The final subscription list was accom- 
b@inied by a double column letter of acknowledgment from 
eye general secretary, giving the result of the campaign and 
luding to the society’s work and responsibility in the future. 
iThe Executive Committee had anticipated an increase in 
e volume of work as a result of the month’s intensive news- 
‘per campaign. As a matter of fact the increase was very 
i Hight indeed, and so far the district workers have not noticed 
“91y critical feeling amongst their families as a result of the 
whblicity given to the nature of the society’s family work. 
@nere was good evidence to show that in many cases the 
Witical feeling that might have been expected was displaced 
"ya feeling of anxiety as to the future of the society. For a 
ne at least the families in receipt of regular allowances 
om the society were in doubt as to whether those allowances 
Slould be continued. It is difficult to see how this could have 
3 pen avoided, for it is quite true that if the emergency had 
7, et been met the society would have been forced either into 
‘Wainkruptcy or to make a serious curtailment of its work. 
4 The method adopted was probably the one best adapted to 
“ 2he occasion. Owing to the generosity of the Star the expenses 
ng ere practically nil. It brought the desired results and gave 
‘Sie newspaper reading public a much clearer and more ade- 
5 gate conception of the society’s work. 
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‘Abnormal Not Subnormal 


ag.N an Ohio court a man who came from a fairly well-to-do 
(Mt family appeared as defendant, charged with non support 
ym) his wife and seven children. During the war he had 
jen employed on munitions, at high wages, but even then 
si no provision for his family, lived luxuriously, and on 
ls week-end visits at home ate without apparent compunc- 
| on the food supplied to his family by the Associated Char- 
yw yes. His family considered that he had married beneath 
8s station. His brother is a successful business man. An 
icle had committed suicide. On several occasions the man 
id contracted debts which he left unpaid; had entered upon 
aancial ventures which his income did not justify. He had 
archased a pleasant home, making only a first payment and 
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losing it because of his inability to meet later payments; had 
bought an automobile on borrowed money, which he lost 
because the man from whom he bought it had stolen it; and 
altogether he had made a sorry failure of his family respon- 
sibilities. His wife, hard-working and intelligent, notwith- 
standing her inferior social status, has given her children 
the best care she could. 

Placed on probation in care of the Humane Society, this 
man might well have seemed to the social worker to be sub- 
normal, and in fact his examination in the psychological 
clinic was expected to establish only the degree and nature 
of abnormality. The examination showed, to the surprise of 
all concerned, that both the man and his children are consid- 
erably above the average in fundamental intelligence, rather 
than below. What was dune, therefore, was to make a wholly 
different approach to the family problem, to hunt up a job 
for him in which he could use his head, and to bring pressure 
to bear upon him through social connections. With his 
change in employment came a complete change in his mental 
outlook. Interest, satisfaction, and self-respect displaced 
the old listlessness. The depressing atmosphere of the house- 
hold vanished. The man is working steadily, has assumed 
full responsibility for his family, and spends only a reason- 
able part of his income on his personal expenses. Unfor- 
tunately the annals of the poor are neither short nor simple, — 
and both the mother and the oldest child in this family have 
developed tuberculosis. But that is another story. 

Supernormal intelligence is perhaps less common than 
subnormal among families in need of he!p, but it is import- 
ant to discover it when it exists and it offers an exceptional 
opportunity for “constructive work” and “rehabilitation.” 
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Comparing Subscriptions 


AS a device for stimulating the Jews of Hartford to increase 
their support of the United Jewish Charities of that city, 
a table was prepared by Charles W. Margold, the superinten- 
dent, from figures published in the annual reports, compar- 
ing the income and membership of seven similar societies, in 
cities with a Jewish population ranging from 8,000 to 60,000. 
The particularly effective note is produced by working out 
the per capita contribution “per Jew,” and the ratio of mem- 
bers per 1,000 of the Jewish population. These ratios, 
together with the interesting totals on which they are based, 
are as follows: 


Jewish Ratio 
population Total of 
as estimated income Average members 
in of Total subscription per 
American society members per Jew 1,000 
Jewish Year from of in Jewish 
City Book subscriptions society population population 
New Orleans.... 8,000 $57,969.50 1,710 $7.25 213.75 
Buffalo cae: 20,000 26,142.25 624 1.30 31.20 
Cincinnati ...... 25,000 74,457.50 1,754 2.98 70.16 
Sti dbowisi ea 60,000 93,540.29 1,517 1.56 25.28 
Pittsburgh ...... 60,000 120,878.43 2,324 2.01 38.73 
Montreal .......... 60,000 110,704.50 2,295 1.84 38.25 
Hartford .......... 16,000 8,297.50 785 02 49.06 


Under the table, which contains four or five times as many 
items as have been selected for quotation, appear these ques- 
tions: “What do the above figures mean to you? How many 
times do you have to increase your subscription to meke your 
charities compare favorably with that of other cities?” To 
assist the reader in answering these questions, the reverse of 
the sheet is filled with such trenchant comment as the fol- 
lowing: 

New Orleans has one-half the Jewish population of Hartford, but 
its subscription income is almost seven times that of Hartford. Its 


average subscription per Jew is almost fourteen times that of Hartford. 
Eight of its members contribute more than all our members. 


One member in Montreal contributes twice what all the Jews in 
Hartford together contribute annually. 
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If the Survey were presenting these figures for the sake 
of their intrinsic significance, it would be appropriate to call 
attention to their limitations, and also to certain additional 
facts which ought to be taken into consideration in attempt- 
ing to draw inferences from them in regard to the relative 
generosity of the cities represented. As the purpose of this 
item, however, is merely to report an ingenious method of 
arousing the interest of possible contributors, it only remains 
to say that it has “stirred” the Jews of Hartford to such a 
degree that the United Hebrew Charities is looking forward 
to an annual income from subscriptions of $30,000. L. B. 


A Year of Social Planning 


MY measures of public interest and welfare have been 
introduced in Louisville by the Community Council, 
which was organized a year ago at the instance of the Wel- 
fare League, to act as a social planning board and clearing 
house for all the city’s activities, public or private, in any way 
concerned in the public welfare. It initiated the child welfare 
study made last autumn and winter by Dr. W. H. Slinger- 
land, the special agent of the Child Helping Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which brought about the estab- 
lishment of a course in applied social science by the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. A psychological laboratory was estab- 
lished in connection with the Board of Education and the 
Welfare League; the Home for Friendless Women was trans- 
ferred to the Salvation Army; the Industrial School of 
Reform, the Detention Home and the Parental Home will 
pegheey be consolidated; and a child welfare committee is 
eing organized to carry out further recommendations. Dr. 
Slingerland’s proposed child welfare bill will doubtless be 
the basis of a new law at the winter session of the state leg- 
islature. 

A housing committee of the Community Council is working 
on a state housing code which will meet Louisville’s needs 
better than the present law, now ten years old. Another com- 
mittee, working on social hygiene, has made the Union Gos- 
pel Mission available for venereally infected women quaran- 
tined in the City. Hospital and is striving for the establishment 
of a woman’s bureau in the Police Department. The mental 
hygiene committee will try to secure a sufficient appropriation 
from the legislature to increase the facilities of the state 
institution for the feebleminded at Frankfort. Still another 
committee is making a study of boarding homes for working 
girls, with a survey of the needs to be met by new construc- 
tion. The committee on social service exchange has improved 
the use of this central clearing house for confidential infor- 
mation, with resultant elimination of duplicated effort. Com- 
mittees on Americanization, recreation, health, family wel- 
fare, and county welfare are being formed. 

ELwoop STREET. 


A “State and County” 


Conference 


NEW kind of conference, which has aroused a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm among those who participated, has 
recently been held in North Carolina. Nearly three hundred 
public officials, representing seventy-six of the hundred coun- 
ties of the state and all the state departments charged with 
carrying out the new public welfare laws, met on the campus 
of. the state university at Chapel Hill, where “they were 
bunched up together in six sessions daily for four days, with 
round-table conferences and informal discussions between 
times.” They lived together in the college dormitories, and 
ate together in Swain Hall for—mark the figure!—$1.25 a 
day. The official name of this conference is the State and 
County Council. It seems safe to anticipate that it will be 
an annual event. 
There were juvenile court judges, probation and parole 
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officers, members and superintendents of county welfare : 
boards, school attendance officers, factory inspectors, county 
health officers, public health nurses, county highway officials, 
county commissioners, county school superintendents and 
members of their boards, officers of the state departments of 
health, public instruction, charities and public welfare, state : 
corporation commissien, state tax commission, and some fifty 7 
“volunteer social allies and related social agents,” together | 
with a sprinkling of guests from beyond the borders of North : 
Carolina, including Amos W. Butler of Indiana, Dr. Freeman” 
of the Ohio state Board of Health, and Judge Feidelson of 
Savannah. President Chase of the university welcomed the 
council at their opening meeting and Governor Bickett was 
on the program of the first session and the last and one or 
two in between. The university News Letter, in its report of 
the conference, advertises the luckless twenty-four counties | 
which were not represented in the council by printing their | 
names under a conspicuous heading at the end of the list of - 
delegates. 

“A keen realization of mutual dependence, and the foun- 
dational necessity for social solidarity if we are to get ahead 
at a lively gait in North Carolina,” was one expression used 
to summarize the chief lesson learned by those who took part 
in the conference. One of the state officials put it more con- 
cretely by saying that his own “real name” all these years” 
had been little Jack Horner, but that after this, instead of 
repeating Jackie’s immortal reflection, he would be saying 
“What a big job you’ve got! What a big boy are you!” and 
that for him the result of the conference was a desire to 
know, “What can I do to help you along in your job today?” 


Using Older Men on the © 
Wards nf 

AYES enlistment and the draft began to make inroads 
upon the forces of attendants, nurses and doctors in e 
state charitable institutions of Illinois, especially the state 
hospitals, the Department of Public Welfare conceived the 
idea of soliciting the help of men rather advanced in years, 
not just beyond the military age, but perhaps sixty or even 
sixty-five. A number gladly accepted this opportunity to do 
something at their age “to help win the war.” Applications 
came from physicians who were either about to retire from 
practice or had retired. Part-time county and township 
employes of advanced age, engaged, as so many of them are, 
in seasonal work, came forward to give the department the 
time at their disposal. a 
Results were very gratifying. The old practitioners were 
assigned to the chronic wards where there was little or no 
physical sickness and to wards housing the aged. Among the 
old people these physicians found an opportunity. They 
were patient, old fashioned, and expressed a different kind of 
sympathy from that of the young men. They seemed to 
know how to reach and handle this very large element in our 
state hospitals better than it ever had been done. The aged 
gave very plain evidence of their pleasure in the presence of 
a physician of their own years. The older men on ward 
duty as attendants exercised better judgment and were more 
patient in the performance of their duties. They got along 
with their eccentric and delusional charges with a minimum: 
of friction and not one such employe was ever suspected of 
unkind treatment or neglect. Elderly women came into the 
service and as a rule gave satisfaction. Here and there was 
a practical nurse, very useful in many forms of sickness. 
The Illinois department can not too highly praise the ser- 
vice given by these people to the State and its wards during 
the trying times of 1917 and 1918. They have taught a valu- 
able lesson which every state service can follow in peace time 
without doubt as to its results. Those who have desired to 
remain have been retained and it is the department’s intention 


i 
: 


> 


e<eep, for those special duties which have been described, 
teh of the elderly practitioners, attendants and nurses as 
i) physically able to meet the demands upon them. The 
asure they can bring into the lives of the aged will more 
n compensate for any shortcomings in modern medicine 


psychiatric training. A. L. Bowen 


Ua 
au . : : 
lost Discharge Relief in Canada 
1 
TENDER its original charter the Canadian Patriotic Fund’ 
was authorized to assist the families and dependents of 
iers and sailors only while the latter were “upon active 
vice.” It could not legally continue its help after the 
lier’s discharge, nor could it extend any help to the fam- 
jof a discharged man, no matter what need might arise. 
{ip Bong before the armistice—almost from the creation of 
‘ai fund, in fact—it was obvious that there were many cases 
|, Ouwhich abrupt withdrawal of the fund’s assistance meant 
i aa : 2 : sep 
igdship, and many others in which conditions developed 
sr the man’s discharge which were not provided for by 
ernment pensions and which would mean privation and 
ering unless relief were available from the fund or some 
After demobilization got under way 
® was of course increasingly apparent. For some time 
i a8 Canadian Patriotic Fund hesitated to seek for power to 
“““stume post-discharge responsibility, but the need became 
‘“@epressing that the executive committee on May 30 decided 
petition Parliament to extend its scope to the families 
I . men who “may have been engaged” on active service, as 


, 


‘981 as those who “may be” so engaged. An amending act 

)@his effect was passed on July 1. 

‘{histhe Canadian Patriotic Fund has therefore a “post dis- 
‘@rge” program, and it has on hand six or seven million 
@lars with which to carry it out. There is no immediate 

|, o@@pspect of further extension into a “peace time program” 

28h as the American Red Cross has adopted, though there 
xt ‘dhothing to stand in the way of seeking such extension of 
‘T§pe later on if that should prove to be desirable. The 

| aainilies of soldiers, however, form in Canada so large a 

*“‘Yportion of the entire population that there is less room 

|" “extension” than there is in the United States, and less 

| ‘id for it. With almost 600,000 men in the military forces, 

(am a population which numbered only a little over seven 

i lion in 1910, nearly half the families of the Dominion 

‘l'Saist be represented. The money in the treasury is expected 

liebe sufficient to meet the needs of the next two years, and 

ii appeal in the near future—if at all—is contemplated. 
aimergency assistance of various kinds is a common form 

wit this post discharge relief which was authorized by the 

it! V9 of July 1. Government moneys may be “unduly delayed” 

{ WRmay go astray, as on this side of the line. Illness or acci- 

(i “it may temporarily incapacitate the ex-soldier. There may 

j/°M sickness and death in the family. The soldier may be 

w@@ilergoing re-examination for increased pension, or he may 

i! awaiting a final approval of his application for treatment 

yi) training under the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 

¢@°@ablishment. “Imperial” soldiers resident in Canada may 
yj" Q'taking treatment or training, in which case the fund will 

ll e their dependents an allowance that will place them in 

°Wfavorable a position as the families of Canadian soldiers 
2 


i 


s ithe same circumstances. It may be for the future welfare 
y &the family that transportation should be provided. 
yiRegular monthly assistance, to a maximum of $100, is 
¢Whorized under carefully defined conditions: in case of 
.cauonic or extended illness (including insanity) of the dis- 
oe urged soldier, provided he is not eligible for a government 
.@@lasion and the illness is not due to intemperance or im- 


js 


i's SHRor a description of the work of the fund during the war, see a_series 
ss Blarticles by Paul U. Kellogg, under the general tithe A Canadian City in 
Kf Mr Time, in the Survey for March 17, 24, and 31, 1917. 
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proper conduct since his discharge; in case of chronic or 
extended illness of a wife or child or other dependent, in- 
volving expenditure for medical treatment beyond the man’s 
ability to provide; if the ex-soldier dies before January 1, 
1921, from a cause not attributable to his war service, and 
therefore not pensionable. Deserted wives and deserted 
children; widowed mothers and aged parents left without 
support by a soldier son; widowed mothers formerly de- 
pendent upon sons who had married and died during their 
service, so that the pension goes not to the mother but to the 
widow; unmarried wives with children, who were recog- 
nized during the war by the government or the patriotic 
fund, and abandoned by the soldier within three months 
after discharge—are eligible for regular allowances, within 
fixed limits and under specified conditions. Disabled Allied 
soldiers with families, also, whose peensions from their own 
government are insufficient for the support of their families, 
may be helped, if their disability amounts to 50 per cent, 
with an allowance representing the difference between the 
Allied and the Canadian pension. 

Desertion is one of the very serious family problems in 
Canada in this period of readjustment. In some cases the 
men, on discharge, have not returned to their families. In 
others they have come home at first, but soon—whether be- 
cause of estrangement or restlessness or discouragement 


through difficulty in finding work or difficulty in finding a | 


suitable place to live—they have gone away and disappeared. 
The patriotic fund takes whatever steps are possible to 
reach the deserter and secure the support to which the wife 
is legally entitled, and if he has returned to Great Britain 
efforts are made to trace him over there. 


“Trregularity” on the part of the husband abroad and of 
the wife at home, during the four or five years of separation, 
is one of the complicating factors in the re-establishment of 
family life. Contrary to the impression made by newspaper 
stories of unfaithful wives—of hundreds of applications for 
divorce, for example, by returned soldiers, awaiting the fall 
session of the Manitoba courts, which reduces to a very small 
figure on inquiry—officials of the patriotic fund are of the 
opinion that the bulk of marital infidelity has been on the 
part of the men. They go so far as to say that considering 
the abnormal conditions under which they have been living, 
and the extraordinary temptations to which they have been 
subject, soldiers’ wives have been “almost phenomenally in- 
nocent of misconduct, and there are very few cases indeed in 
which the man finds, upon his return, sufficient reason to 
justify him in declining to live with, or support, his wife.” 
Generally the soldier who comes home to find that his wife 
has been living with another man during his absence, even 
though there may be one or two illegitimate children, is 
willing to “take her back,” or he quickly discovers that he is 
—being amenable, apparently, to the implied suggestion of 
a “single standard”—when the question is raised whether 
his own record in England justifies him in taking a strict 
view of his wife’s conduct. Not infrequently he even accepts 
the new baby as a member of the family. 


Illegitimate children in England are giving the patriotic 
fund more concern than the wives who “took in” or “took 
up with” another man while their husbands were away. 
When the father is free, and there appears to be some affec- 
tion between him and the girl, and some foundation for a 
stable family life, the effort is made to bring her over and 
get them married. When he has a wife in Canada, the situ- 
ation is very delicate, for any attempt to secure financial 
assistance from him for the dependents he has left in the 
old country is likely not only to result in failure, but also 
to precipitate trouble in the legitimate family. On the whole, 
however, present industrial and living conditions in Canada 
seem to be a greater menace to family stability than irregular 
relations on either side of the household during the war. 


L. B. 
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N the death of Major Henry L. Higginson, 
Boston loses her first citizen, founder of 
the symphony orchestra, donor of Soldiers’ 
Field, doer of other signal acts in the sphere 
of philanthropy; and, in the business world, 
one of the foremost financiers of the time. 
Among Boston social workers, many stories 
are told not only of’ his personal kindnesses, 
but of his unostentatious service on commit- 
tees which eased times of unemployment and 
the like. 

His ‘figure takes us back to the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War when men and women 
like Josephine Shaw Lowell, Louisa Lee 
Schuyler and Mrs. Rice, who had given them- 
selves unremittingly to the work of the sani- 
tary commission and other war time activi- 
ties, turned their patriotic concern to problems 
of the needy, the sick, the insane, the de- 
linquent and other groups in the civil popu- 
lation, crystalizing their concern for them in 
organized forms of activity. In a new day 
of reconstruction, when narrow self-interest 
is again rearing its head and new breeds of 
carpet-baggers may walk up and down over 
the face of the earth, there is hope and prom- 
ise to be had in recalling the services of these 
Pioneers who paralleled post bellum indus- 
trial expansion with the beginnings of mod- 
ern social work. 

To the opening of a new century, with its 
unsettled social problems, Major Higginson 
did not readily adjust his mind. Old sanc- 
tions and dependabilities seemed to him to 
be loosening. In the midst of a hard day, 
at a season of financial stress and unrest, he 
came out of his office to speak with one of 
the editors of the Survey, and told a story 
of his army experience. It was of the re- 
cruiting days of the Civil War; there had 
been trouble in camp and a private, his mind 
fired by drink, turned up to settle a griev- 
ance, gun in hand. He leveled it straight at 
Major Higginson who was sitting in his tent, 
unarmed. Quick as a flash, the latter shot 
eut the command “Present Arms!” The 
menths of drill overcame the whiskey in the 
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man’s brain, and unconsciously he lifted the 


gun to attention. Before he recovered him- 
self, he was disarmed. : 

Major Higginson left the application of 
the story to his listener. It was associated 
in his mind with the training of a new gen- 
eration which did not know Jacob, and whose 
agitations he felt had too little to do with the 
laws of obedience and obligation. 

Perhaps his first, and certainly his clearest 
contribution to sociological discussion was an 
open letter to the Survey in 1914, which with 
his consent, under the caption Consider the 
Other Fellow, was made the occasion for a 
remarkable symposium. 

“Consider the rich men of the country,” he 
wrote. “Almost all of them, starting with no 
money, have gained their riches through in- 
dustry and brains; they have seen a chance, 
have used it, have increased it, have gone on 
with: their industry and their ventures, and 
in time have reached a high point of power 
and wealth. Perhaps this result is to be 
deprecated, but it is the work of men who 
have made their own way, and, in doing so, 
have helped to make the country what it is. 
More than that, it is what most men would 
like to do. Perhaps some of these men have 
done things which at the time they thought 
honest, but which later on they have thought 
dishonest, and of which they have been 
ashamed. But where is the man who has 
gone through life and done nothing for which 
he should and does blush?” 

The occasion for the letter was a contribu- 
tor’s account of the Boston telephone strike 
which he felt to be unjust. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to tell you that every 
man with red blood in his veins feels deeply 
for the telephone girls and all the other girls 
and men who undergo hard labor; but it is 
what the Lord made us for, and the only 
men and womén whom I pity are those who 
have nothing to do and no burdens to bear; 
for they do not really live. But I feel sure 
that no telephone girl carries away from her 
work the constant care and thought and 
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anxiety which break down many mai R! 
of companies great and small. -Her slee 
broken by no such troubles. I also fe 
sure that the constant demand for mo 
wages and fewer hours which we are se 
may break down many enterprises and cri 
the work more than as yet appears. No 
in his senses expects full justice in this we 
we can simply approximate it; but st 
adjectives, adverbs, accusations, harsh Ig 
guage injure any cause, however good 
may be. ee 

“But I get back to the arms and the le 
and the brains, and the fact that, how 
the wage-worker suffers, the man who 
and risks is apt to suffer still more. 
truth is that everybody is selfish, the was 
worker with the rest of us; the truth is jh 
most men think first of themselves and 
of others; and it does require civilization ar 
religion and morals to induce people to 
member others. Charity is your corners 
charity in its great sense is needed, and 
belief that God made all the other felloy 
as well as me.” i 

The comment on Major Higginson’s lette 
came from various walks in life, as wide 
representative as Charles W. Eliot, Rob 
W. deForest, Samuel M. Crothers, Richa 
C. Cabot, Emily Greene Balch, Charle 
Zeublin, Gerald Stanley Lee, Amos Pineh 
and William S. Rainsford. However mu 
some of them might break with his viey 
there was no discordant note in the cha 
terization of the man—“his practical 
exposition of high citizenship,” an “examp! 
of what a brave able and patriotic Americ 
gentleman should be and do”—phrases whi 
could not be improved upon in summing @ 
his whole life now that it has ended at th 
span of eighty-five. These letters in tum 
afforded Major Higginson, a text for rest 
ing his life philosophy and his undaunt 
faith in a way which has a large bearing 4 
a time like this of industrial cleavage, W 
so many forces are at work to throw m 
into hostile camps given over to mistrug 
and bitterness. He wrote: ' 

“I disclaim any ill-temper or despondenmt 
about our country.... Can a man or wom 
have lived through the last eighty years a 
seen and felt the revolution of 1848 
Europe, the reactions from this revolution 
viewed on the ground, the dozen wars whi 
have taken place, the Garibaldi struggle f 
the unity of Italy, Cavour’s victory, the uni 
cation of Italy and the unification of 
many, the degrading rule of Louis Napolee 
the everlasting turmoil in Russia and 
Poland, and heard the wild talk of the abe 
tionists, and seen the struggle for freedom 6 
slavery in Kansas and Nebraska during th 
fifties, the carrying away of fugitive slay 
from our own town, and all the events abo 
this burning. question ending in our 
War with its result, and yet feel a sing 


in morals and religion and inthe welfare 
every class and every nation? \ 


“In any case, the men with whom I gre 
up and lived, felt the movement of this ¢g 
spirit throughout the world and ceaseless 
discussed the problems which are before 
today. Such problems cannot die and mus 
fill us with thought and hope until the 
are settled. It is only an old man who ¢a 
see how everything is changed—Americe 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. There is 2 
room for despondency, and our only questié 
is how best to guide and forward the réé 
reforms which go on day by day, and mé 
let anything retard them. At the same time 
we must remember to ‘make haste slowly 

“The day lasts but *twenty-four hours a 
grows shorter with increasing years. 
earnest man divides his day and uses 
strength as he can. 

“The chief point of my paper was this, 
that the welfare and progress of the humé 
race absolutely need the help of everyo 
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) ‘wel is unwise to turn away or even dis- 
. tk a e any class of mankind, whether the 
\ garner, the mill-owner, the capitalist or 
ha |) whe idler, all of whom can well help. 

) an fails to help, he should be tempted 

so and not be repelled by harsh words. 
‘ir interests are mutual, and the more 
7 t this patent fact is recognized, the bet- 


ts iflie will become; and mutual interests 
“mutual good- will, then sympathy, and 
Tite sine ach our goal. It is the poorest people 
tain most by wise, intelligent team- 
9 and, this given, we can go along in 
| yand hope.” 
| 
AAJOR HIGGINSON’S death follows 
i that of another Boston banker philan- 
st. In midsummer, word was received 
t death of Arthur F. Estabrook in Porto 
4 To business men of Boston, New York 
b Philadelphia he was known as senior 
4 of the large banking firm of Esta- 
y & Co., but banking was but one of his 
sit | varied interests. To readers of the 
he is probably better known through 
Gmnection with education, art and polit- 
|, Qameience. He had been at one time or 
| apr trustee of Clark University; Brewster 
bi cademy of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire; 
ajchusetts General Theological Society ; 
Yivhe Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
©) He was a member of the Museum of 
m@ Arts in Boston, of the Metropolitan 
‘Wun, and the American Museum of Nat- 
aldistory in New York, and a life mem- 
9 the American Academy of Political and 
: Science. He was vitally interested in 
@lassachusetts Homeopathic Hospital and 
_ as treasurer; he was a member of the 
Oral Council of Survey Associates. 
his will the larger portion of his exten- 
wifortune will eventually be distributed 
~ hospitals, the aged, the blind, the 
iigggile and the incurable, children’s soci- 
‘wif and educational and religious institu- 
(@ Sa) The writer remembers him as a gentle, 
(0948) man, sensitive to human misery, and 
et peppreciative of human worth. 
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»@hATH has twice broken into that pro- 
ma? | nising coterie of young Americans who 
ut ga New Republic, brought a new, con- 
| ($8 %ive and liberalizing note into American 
vweing. At a time when the editorial pages 
:\ibe> many newspapers have been divorced 
jn re )the feelings of growing companies of 
on ah W@readers, the New Republic has supplied 

iGckening weekly editorial broadside, with 
is literary quality of the English reviews 
a ith a native point of view. The first 
B alt illard Straight, broad-guaged banker 
9 backer of the venture; the second, Walter 
rd Weyl, economist and editor, who died 
month after a brief illness. Dr. Weyl’s 
fing had been at the University of Penn- 
ki a, Halle, Berlin and Paris; his early 
ve was as an investigator and statistical 
soit for the United States Department of 
Re i and the Treasury, but he was gifted 
“ “other gifts—with rare social insight and 

h ratic sympathy. His keen habit of 
sis was matched by an ability to write 
) clearness and charm. This was shown 
. .: first article he contributed to the 

eY and one of the first industrial articles 
idi published in this magazine, a harbinger 
%1 we have done in the industrial field 
} He had associated himself with John 
4 Joell in the anthracite coal strike, and to 
Headers of Charities, as the Survey was 
' called, he told the story of the relief 
‘i 4 of the miners. 
; “ways in an old mansion which had 
4) better days, which overlooked the gate- 
*|to the East Side—Second avenue at St. 
vs Place; in his study on a wind-swept 
#1)\at Woodstock in the foothills up the 
/"‘tson, or in the New Republic offices, the 
‘Aities of the interpreter were his—drawn 
@)life brimming with human contacts. His 
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Trade Mork jystre that is the test of genuine flax. 


Pure Linen Towels 


Guest Towels of pure Linen, 
15x24 inches, $7.50 to 15.00 dozen. 
Pure. Linen Huckaback ‘Towels 
in the medium sizes, $9.00 to 18.00 
dozen. In full sizes, $10.50 to 65.00 


dozen. 

Pure Linen Embroidered Guest 
Towels, 15x24 inches, $27.00 to 
54.00. 


SUA 


most recent book, The End of the War, struck 
a courageous note, at a time when we were 
in the midst of the world conflict, and 
whenever to discuss war aims was to write 
one’s self down as under suspicion of luke- 
warmness. But his penetrating analysis of 
our failure to drive home democracy in the 
common aims and commitments of the Allies, 
at early stages of the negotiations, when it 
lay in our power to bring order and good 
faith into the common front, has been borne 
out in a hundred ways by the dragging down 
at Versailles and Washington, of the fourteen 
points and the high dreams of a true league 
of peoples. It will be through his earlier 
The New Democracy that 
Walter Weyl will leave his firmest impression 
upon the welding of our national spirit. 
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McCutcheon’s 
Towels, Sheets 


and Pillow Cases | 
of Pure Linen 


HE satisfaction derived from the knowledge that 
McCutcheon’s Towels, Sheets and Pillow Cases are 
all pure linen increases from year to year. 
find that they not only have stood the strain of re- 
peated laundering but have retained the soft refined 
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Whiz 


You will 


Bed Linens 


Pure Linen Sheets for single 
beds, 72x99 inches, $25.00 to 30.00; 
72x108 inches, $27.50 to 57.50 pair. 
For double - beds, 90x99 inches, 
$21.50 to 32.50, and 90x108 inches, 
$23.50 to 65.00 pair. 


Pure Linen Pillow Cases, size 
2214x36 inches, $5.25 to 12.50 pair. 
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Ors by mail given special attenticn 
Send for new catalogue and, let it solve your 
shopping problems. Mailed free on request. 
James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
Sri INNATE i 


N an adjoining column, are printed verses 

which catch up the feelings of many a social 
worker in many a city. "There are others, a 
vast company, whose reckoning is on the other 
side of the ledger. For there are broken 
homes in Jersey City—that toughest strong- 
hold of inertia in charity organization; 
families in New England, robbed by tubercu- 
losis of their bread winners; tenants in 
Philadelphia’s meanest dwellings; households 
in Chicago, sore driven by the struggle for 
existence, homes from the tenements of Man- 
hattan to the cross roads of the farthest up 
state county—for which life is more tolerable 
and well ordered, touched with a gleam of 
hope and succor ‘and neighborliness, because 
Alexander Wilson lived and worked. 

Yet it is even not of these things that ene 
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would write. Athlete, engineer and school- 
master turned social worker, six feet odd in 
his stocking feet, the keenest disappointment 
in his life was that after scoring high at 
Plattsburgh against men twenty years his 
junior, his age, by a fraction, stood in the 
way of his commission in the great war. 
Then is was that he threw himself into the 
Red Cross and in a final full round of ser- 
vice as director of civilian relief of the At- 
lantic division, brought those qualities to 
bear which had characterized his ‘earlier work 
in organizing charity in Jersey City and 
Chicago, his campaigning against the white 
plague in Boston, and his housing reforms in 
Philadelphia as the militant member of the 
Blankenburg administration. 

But wait: on a new trail that was blazed 
a few years back up the gulf behind Mt. 
Washington, there is a cliff that bears the 
name Wilson’s Reach. He was of the party 
that blazed the trail and it was his lean 
length of leg and narrow hips, his supple 
back and breadth of shoulder that had scaled 
it when the others failed and would have had 
to turn back. And whether it is among the 
Indians of the Temagami, where Antoine will 
recall how he dared the white water, laugh- 
ing; or among the guides of Maine who know 
of his exploit in crawling down over the 
matted tops of the trees from the summit of 
Katahdin as Thoreau had described his own 
descent, fifty years before; among the mem- 
bers of the Appalachian club who know the 
length of his snow shoe stride in the White 
mountains, among canoists who followed his 
lead on the spring freshets of the New Jersey 
rivers, or the trampers who kept pace with 
him over the sand dunes of Lake Michigan 
or the fisherman who saw his stroke among 
the islands of Casco Bay—there will linger 
the memory of this out-of-doors man who 
brought the spirit of the open back with him 
to office, tenement and sick room. 

Wilson. possibly studied economics along 
‘with his Greek and mathematics at Prince- 
ton, but he lightly forgot them all in the 
art of living for others. Had he been a 
churchman, his would not have been the 
unbroken paths of dissent; but rather the 
upbuilding of a parish wide warmth and 
cheer; the rare infection of making a great 
game of the good life robustly lived. It 
was not given him to be a Dr. Lavendar to 
some community in his later years; but he 
had that in him. Just a year ago, on his 
way to the woods and back, he stopped half 
a dozen times at the out-of-the-way towns 
and gave isolated home service workers the 
tingle of his leadership. The songs he sang 
in college days around old Nassau rang in 
his heart throughout the years, and when his 
unsparing work in war time and disaster 
snapped that heart, the old chorus of the 
English army men who fought the plague 
as their ranks thinned, was sounding there: 
“Then stand to your glasses ready, 

Three cheers for the next man who dies.” 

Alexander Wilson’s youth will live after 
him. That is the way he will be remem- 
bered. And when the rest of us are lean and 
slippered, crotchetty as to things new, and 
stiff in back as well as in principle, he will 
stand out in his resilient strength—a chal- 
lenge to those who come after to remember 
that we are a young people, with a new 
continent under our feet; to mix in our cities 
and our service and our daily work the 
breadth and buoyancy of an untrammeled 
sky. 


OHN MURRAY is dead. He shot him- 
self, in the face of his old enemy, tuber- 


culosis, in California, where he had hoped to 
build up strength that he might once more 
throw himself into his old evangel of weld- 
ing the wage-earners of Pan-America into a 
common understanding so tough and endur- 
ing that peace would forever parallel the 
lines of latitude of the new world. 
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By Raymond Holden 
Alexander Wilson, died September, 1919. 


How can I hold my purposes when the trees 
Let fall their verdure and unbeautifully 
Pierce the October gravity of sky? 
I feel an inward loss, looking at these. 
For a friend of mine is dead, whose ways I thought 
Were something like the recipient leaves that make 
Marvels of life from sun and rain they take— 
Dead, and I shall not know him as I ought. 
How can I hold my purposes when men die 
Like scattering skeletons of withered green 
In windy corners of the earth and lie 
Too early quiet for far too long? I have seen 
Truth in the trees and in the faces of men 
But how can I hope to see it ever again? 


And with him snaps the slender thread of 
life of one of the rare spirits of the American 
labor movement,—a man who, had he in 
training and temper been a writer instead 
of a doer, would have been hailed as a 
master-craftsman. As it was, a printers’ card, 
an occasional article, letters that struck fire, 
manifestos that stand out in labor archives 
with the touch of a master hand, are the 
husks he leaves: the kernel of them is the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, of which 
he was the English-language secretary. That 
was his life work. 

Blue-eyed, slight, gentle, of Scotch descent 
no doubt—a flaming revolt against oppression 
was in the man’s blood, and whipped him to 
work in which he never spared himself. Back 
in the days of the earlier Russian revolution, 
he acted as secretary of a committee in Chi- 
cago of which Jane Addams and Raymond 
Robbins were members, which put up a fight 
against the deportation of revolutionary lead- 
ers who had found asylum in this country. 
That brought him in contact with another 
group of fugitives—this time from Mexico, 
who faced deportation and death across the 
border and who turned out to be Mexican 
workmen who had had the intrepidity to 
start some of the first rumblings of rebellion 
against the iniquities of the old regime. That 
interest was to mark Murray’s life. He visited 
Mexico as a newspaper correspondent; was 
in Orizaba in the days of Diaz, just after the 
great strike in the Rio Blanco mills when 
hundreds of men, women and children were 
shot down in front of the gates. The Eng- 
lish superintendent thought he was an 
American capitalist, seeking fields of invest- 
ment and explained how the labor of men 
could be had for 60 cents a day, women 25 
cents and children 15 cents. “They are 
artists too,” the superintendent added, “as 
you see by the designs and colorings, which 
are ali done by the natives.” Nine years 
later, in 1915, Orizaba commemorated the 
death of the strikers, and Murray was one 
of four thousand workers who marched to 
the mill gates under the proiection of the 
new constitutionalist government, and mus- 
tered 3,000 mill hands into the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial. His article Behind the 
Drums of Revolution in the Survey for De- 
cember 2, 1916, interpreted the labor move- 
ment in Mexico as seen by an American 
trade unionist. In 1917, he went to Arizona, 
when the great copper-miners’ strike was on. 
He came East with a delegaie from the Ari- 
zona State Federation of Labor, and had a 
great deal to do with the appointment of the 
President’s Mediation Commission which 
visited the West in that year. Murray re- 
turned to Arizona when the commission 


visited the strikers’ districts, and helped th 
Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf miners present thei 
case. His knowledge of Mexico and 
cans proved of much help in the final se 
ment by the commission, as in that dis 
about 75 per cent of the strikers 
Mexicans. 

In a series of resolutions introduced it 
the 1915, 1916 and 1917 conventions of th 
American Federation of Labor, Murray ask 
for authorization to organize a Pan-Ame 
conference committee. This as finally orga 
ized included: Samuel Gompers, chairmat 
John Murray, secretary; Carlos Loveira 
Edmundo Martines, representing the or 
ized workers of Mexico, Cardenio Go 
representing Chile, and Santiago Iglesias, 4 
Porto Rico. This committee worked for 
a year, sending out literature to the 
American republics in an effort to inte 
the workers to the South. Carlos Loves 
and Salvador Pages, both of Mexico, 
sent on a tour of South America as repre 
sentatives of the committee. In May, 1918 
Murrey, James Lord and Santiago Ieglesi 
were sent to Mexico on a similar mission. 

The result of these tours or missions 
the convening of the First Pan-Ame 
Labor Conference, held in Laredo, Te 
November 13-16, 1918, representatives beii 
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present from Guatemala, Salvador, C 
Rica, Colombia, Mexico and the Unit 
States. At that conference the Pan-Ameri 


Federation of Labor was formally organiz 
and it can be truthfully said, writes Carnv 
Vargas, the Spanish-language secretary of # 
federation, “that John Murray was the 
gineer of the whole works, and there 4 
many people that doubt if any other m 
could have been able to pull that conferen 
through, especially when we take into co 
sideration the strained feeling that exist 
in those days between the United States 
Mexico, because of the latter’s neutrality | 
the world war.” The American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy was also interested I 
Murray in his work of rapprochement, 
published the Pan-American Labor Press, _ 
San Antonio, Texas, for four months unde 
Murray’s editorship. i 
At the Laredo Conference, Murray 
elected English-speaking secretary of tl 
Pan-American Federation of Labor with of 
ces in the A. F. of L. Building in Washing 
ton. He worked until April of this ye 
when he left for Los Angeles to take a res 
Chester Wright, secretary of the Alliand 
has written of him: ', 
“At these danger signals (hemorrhages) 5 
would go back to his cottage among the # 
trees and beside the laughing stream in bea 
(Continued on next Page) 


Dlassified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
jartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate. 
snty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
wea} inch. 
‘*Want” advertisements under the various 
Wanted,” | ‘Workers 


jinted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
jluding the address or box number, for each 
Address 
112 


jertion. Minimum charge $1.00. 
ivertising Department, THE Survey, 
st 19th Street, New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


OHILD CARING AGENCY in large East- 
) ¥city desires a playground worker. Must 


( 


om knowledge of games, manual training, 
oil crafts, etc. 


Address 3344 Survey. 


YVANTED: Fifty Public Health Nurses for 
-eitions in the Middle West. Have several 
eai.ncies for school and infant welfare nurses. 
ly to the Bureau of Intelligence of the 
wago Tuberculosis Institute, 8 S. Dearborn 
‘et, Chicago, Ill. 


1TATRON FOR ORPHANAGE: Please 
fe fully about yourself, including work at 
t past five years; salary expected. He- 
v Orphans’ Home, 12th St. and Green 
ine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


'VANTED: A Kindergartner who besides 
thing a kindergarten can take charge of 
i girls’ work. Reply, Community Center, 
ago Heights, Ill. 


VANTED: In one of the large cities of 
(middle West, young Jewish college men 
@ women, with or without training, for field 
k. Personality and initiative essential. 
press 3343 SURVEY. 


pet am jee oF 


YANTED: Experienced matron, good dis- 
inarian, for a cottage of twenty-five girls. 
Mitract for one year. State salary expected. 
 @iress Texas Girls’ Training School. Gaines- 
“mm, Texas. 


“18 SITUATIONS WANTED 


a 
“VVOUNG WOMAN, ten years’ experience in 
W@rground and children’s work, and the su- 
‘Q@yision and training of recreation leaders, 
' ld like position for organization and_su- 
sdlvision along these lines. Address 3346 
a BEY: 
OCIAL and Welfare Worker (woman) ex- 
‘bebenced college graduate, desires. position 
il! M@executive or organizing capacity. Address 
SurvVEY. 


OUNG WOMAN desires position as pro- 

/ jion officer in a Juvenile Court. Graduate 
v2 tthe school of Social Work of Richmond, 
‘ Siginia. Two years’ training, specializing 
{second year in Juvenile Court work. Ad- 
iss 3323 Survey. 


“GN OR NEAR ONE of the large Eastern 
‘7 \es,, position by a trained craft teacher and 
ial service worker. Address 3339 Survey. 


pl 


CLASSIFIED BOUQUETS 
“We feel 


that the Survey advertisement 


‘is we received a large number of answers.” 
 t@/-Protective Aid Society, York, Pa. 


q 
| 
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LECTURES 


ane 


EDWARD T. DEVINE will make a limited 
number of lecture engagements. For rates, 
subjects, and open dates address the SurvEY. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 


Rare books — First editions. 
Books now out of print. 


Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 


THE OXFORD BOOK SHOP 
42 Lexington Avenue New York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Mentat Hyciene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Pustic HeattH Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HosprtaL SociaL SERVI7e QUARTERLY; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Sociai Service As- 
sociation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Dr. Rosrnson’s Voice in the Wilderness has come 
to life again. It is interesting and full of meat 
from cover to cover. Two dollars a year; twen- 
ty cents per copy. 12 Mt. Morris Park West, 
New York City. 


NEIGHBORS ALL 
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tiful Arroyo Seco. On he would go to wander 
over the desert that he loved next to men 
and women—he, with a mule and provision 
pack until strength came back into his frame 
he would live quietly as he should have lived 
for years. But reviving strength brought re- 
viving ambitions—and the call of the fight 
he knew not how to deny. ‘ 

“The peons in the wastes of Mexico will 
mourn for John Murray. The men who go 
down into the dark to dig coal will mourn 
for John Murray. The derelict, driven to 
the road by a fate born of circumstance, will 
miss this man who has gone. The driven and 
the oppressed have lost a friend who under- 
stood as few have understood. 

“Not many Americans have understood the 
problems and the troubles of the Mexican 
people as Murray understood them. Some- 
how, Murray always knew the truth about 


Mexico when most others were puzzled and ° 


at sea. That the workers of Mexico and the 
workers of America should understand each 
other and should stand together was the con- 
suming desire of his life.” 

Murray had a remarkable collection of 
books, documents, photographs and papers, 
relative to the Pan-American labor movement, 
all of which go to the University of Cali- 
fornia. Peake 


FOR SALE 


GET YOUR FORM LETTERS and Circu- 
lars Out Speedily, Economically and Accu- 
rately; and Keep an Indestructible Record of 
the Names you Want to Address: by buying 
our Addressograph. It is a Model F2, prints 
through a ribbon like typewriting, works fif- 
teen times as fast as a typewriter, is equipped 
with 110 volt Alternating Current Motor, is 
only a year old, is in first class condition, 
and is being disposed of because we are pur- 
chasing more elaborate equipment. Price 
$150.00 F. O. B. Louisville. Welfare League, 
1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions: 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE First NATIONAL COoopERA- 
TIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Published by 


the Cooperative League of America, 2 West 1 
St., New York. 3 ne 


IMMIGRATION LireratuRE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


You SHourp Know Asout Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 

Cuicace Stanparp Bupcer ror DrpenpENT FAm- 
ILIES. 39 pp., 25 cents. Published by the Chi- 
cago Council of Social Agencies, 17 North State 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE SELECTION oF Foster Homes For CHILDREN. 
Principles and methods followed by the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society, with illustrative cases, 
By Mary S. Doran and Bertha C. Reynolds, 
New York School of Social Work, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York. Price 35 cents. 


Lyncuincs A NatronaL Menace. The White 
South’s Protest Against Lynching. By James 
E. Gregg. Reprinted from the Southern Work. 
man. From Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va, 


Inp1aA IN ReEvort! and Tux Tracepy oF Inpra. 
Both Pamphlets by Ed. Gammons. Free on ap- 
plication to Hindustan Gadar Party, 5 Wood 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Houses or Homes. First Report of the Cincinnati 
Better Housing League, Ohio. 


Tue Morar Decay or THE Mopern STAGE. 
William Burgess. An address delivered at the 
National Conference of Social Workers. The 
Illinois Vigilance Association, 5 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Send 4 cents stamps. 


By 


Tre ImporTANCE OF A PuiLosopuy dealing with 
the Relations of the Negroes and Whites in this 


Country. By Bolton Smith. From Author, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Yes, But— Booklet answering popularly heard 


objections to Birth Control. Sample Free. 20 
copies for $1.00. Voluntary Parenthood League, 
206 Broadway, New York City. 


Our ImmicraTion anp Naruratrization Laws. 
National Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
aoe Legislation, 105° East 22nd St., New York 

ity. 


Turee Prays For Boys. By Frederic L. Fay and 
M. A. Emerson. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Morion Picture Fits. 650 travel-scenic, nature, 
science. National Board of Review. 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Price 15 cents. ; 


PRINCIPLES OF Procress AND MetHops oF Im- 
PROVEMENT. By John J. Klein. Especially in- 
teresting and helpful to Social Workers, Lib- 
erals, Progressives, and other forward-looking 
and upward-striving people. Send 33 cents for 
copy, postpaid. Life and Service Bureau, Box 
54, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Positions in SocraL Worx In 


Mrnneapotts: 
Report of a Committee of the 


Minneapolis 


Council of Social Agencies, 609 Second Avenue 
South. Covers qualifications, training, educa. 
tion, provision for’ vacation, 


salary analysis; 


forty-two pages; price ten cents 


For Varur Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions, John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. Price 5 cents. Special rates for quan- 
tity orders of any of the above on application. 
The Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


WorxsHorp Commirttrrs. Suggested lines of de- 
ri ay of habia nae organizations, man- 
agement questions and types of organization. 
By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the germes 
for October 5, 1918. SHorp Committees IN 
Practice. By C Renold. Inpustriat Re- 
Lations. A Summary of Conclusions reached by 
a Group of Twenty British Quaker Employers. 
after Four Days of Discussion in 1917 and 1918, 
(The three articles above in one reprint.) 


REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL JoINT CoM MITTEE 
Adopted unanimously by the British Industrial 
Conference, Central Hall, estminster, April 
4. Reprinted from the Survey for May 3, 1919, 


and not heretofore published in the United 
States. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL whl 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John 8. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
E. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industriat safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’S rest in sevén; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette. Cannon Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development, of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHELD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANP MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211. Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg.; Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE mane 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. 

the repression of prostitution, the cticn f 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00; Annual, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY YOR THE CONTROL 
Or CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec, sec’y; 
25 W. 45th St,, New York, To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—-Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature. free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on’ the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on ‘International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rey. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev, Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
eies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


WAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 


pals.G.--P: Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.: W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 146 Hen- 
ry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides, Has.international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts Natlonal Americanization pro- 
gram, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL/ HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and reading lst upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3; 
Sustaining, $10; Life, $160. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
WANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Rifth Ave. New York. To secure to colored 
Americans ‘the ‘common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding ‘race 
problems, lynchings, etc. . Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women, Student, city, town and ¢oun- 
try centers; physical, education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; . employment; . Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R; Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St.. New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
coe through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York.. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
‘tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies: Mental Hygiene;, quarterly: $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon LL, Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, laritern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ee at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 
nual meetings. Montiily bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920, 


Main Divisions and chairmen: 


Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

Delinquents and Corréction—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York. 

Health—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—Robert W. 
Kelso, Boston. 

The Family—Amelia Seares, Chicago. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Florence 
Kelley, New York. 

The Local Community—H. S. Braucher, N. ‘Y. 

Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M. D: 
Baltimore, 

Organization of Social Forces—William J. Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize. and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org, sec’y; 35 E. 30th St., 


New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation, 


and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
“Tho Club Worker,’ monthly, 75 cents a year 


‘HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Cra 


NATIONAL GRGANIZATION FOR. 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Aye., Ne 
Objects To stimulate the extension of 
health nursing; to develop standards of 
nique; to maintain a central bureau 
formation. Officlal organ, the “Public ~ 
Nurse,” subscription included in memb 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 136 col 22 
New York. A cooperative registry manage 
social workers, to supply social organ’ 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas, 
gil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
ington Ave., New York. Composed of non 

mercial agencies interested in the guld: 
and protection of travelers, especially we 
and girls. Non-sectarian. f 


NATIONAL WOMEN’s TRADE U) 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. 
for self-government in the work shop th 
organization and also for the enactme 
protective legislation. Information given, 
cial organ, “Life and Labor.” 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE € 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 D 
Street, Boston. -Objects: the organizati 
Nutrition Clinic8_and Classes to identif 
derweight and malnourished children a 
provide for them standardized examin 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treai 
the publication of bulletins and the arr: 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION Pie ] 
AMERICA—H. 8S. Braucher, sec’y; } 
Ave, N. Y. C. Playground, seen boenbaa 
community center activities and admin 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commis: 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDA 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the ca 
of race degeneracy and means of race imp: 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Be 
ment Conference; the Eugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied actii 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y, 


RED CROSS BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
NURSES—Florence Johnson, mer. 44 | 
T.wenty-Third Street, New York; N, ¥. A/| 
tional registry for graduate nurses, establis 
the American Red Cross jn cooperation with 
American Nurses’ Association, the Na c 
Leagues of Nursing Education, and the Nat i 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
supply hospitals, training schools, sanatoria @ 
public health agencies with trained pers 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, | 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains ine 
trial training classes and an employment bur 
for crippled men. Conducts research in 
cation for disabled soldiers and indi 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconst 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to_ 
lish an enlightened public attitude to 
the physically handicapped, 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. G 
dir.; 130 E, 22 St. New York. Departm 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, E 
tion, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division, | ; 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wo 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, secty; 10° 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for in 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., — 
mariager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution fi 
training of Negro Youth; an experimeé! 
race adustment in the Black Belt of the § 
furnishes information:‘on all phases of t 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and 


ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tus! 
Ala. yh 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 © 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the 
ground and Recreation Association of Ame 
under the War Department and Navy D 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activ! 
to mobilize all the resources of the commun 
near the camps for the benefit of the 
and men. The War Camp Community § 
stimulates, coordinates and supplement 
social and recreational activities of the 
cities and towns. Joseph trl 

Braucher, sec’y. f 


